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IL—THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


For some time past, the Westminster Confession of Faith 
has been, and still continues to be, in Scotland, the land of 
its adoption, the subject of keen criticism and eager contro- 
versy. There have been proposals for revising it, for abolish- 
ing it, and—for letting it alone. Some object to it on account 
of its theology, and some because of its bad English. Some 
say it contradicts science in its doctrine of the creation of the 
world ; while others maintain that in many and more impor- 
tant respects it is at variance with Scripture, and therefore 
untrue. Some, like the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff, the 
Church historian of Scotland, would wish to relax the formula 
of subscription, which is now of the most stringent kind, 
requiring the subscriber to acknowledge “the whole doctrine” 
of the Confession as the confession of his (individual) faith.* 
Others, like the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, would go 
still farther, and have the Confession itself“ simply and silently 
taken away, and laid on the historical shelf for occasional 
consultation only.” In the United Presbyterian Church, how- 
ever, of which Mr. Gilfillan is the ornament, revision is at 
present the order of the day, and a committee to consider the 
question was actually appointed by the Synod last year. 
Principal Tulloch, on the other hand, in his last utterance on 
the subject, deprecates any revision of “the venerable theolo- 





* Lecture on the Westminster. Confession, as reported in Scotsman, January 23, 
1877. 
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gical document,” and says that “the real mode of meeting the 
intellectual and spiritual growth of the Church is to be sought 
.... in the free and moral, rather than formal and fixed, rela- 
tion of the Christian mind to all the best thought of the Church 
expressed in its creeds,’*—which looks like another and 
grander way of saying what Mr. Gilfillan has expressed in his 
own strong and idiomatic phrase. Then, lastly, we have Pro- 
fessor Flint, of Edinburgh, in November last, repudiating the 
famous comparison which he was understood to have made a 
year before, of the Confession of Faith to Euclid, denouncing 
dishonest subscription as “a grievous sin,” and at the same 
time (a little inconsistently, one might think) proposing (appa- 
rently, however, for the benefit of minds less subtle than his 
own) that by “the whole doctrine” shall be understood some- 
thing less than the whole.t In the mean time, it is probable 
that tle average reader, who may have gathered from his 
newspaper some hints of the ecclesiastical storm (should it so 
prove) now brewing north of the Tweed, especially the average 
English reader, has but very dim and hazy notions of the 
actual character and contents of the document in question. 
Indeed, Mr. Gilfillan has gone the length of saying that even 
in Scotland very few (ministers and elders, it may be presumed, 
are to be excepted) “have ever seen the Confession, far less 
read it, far less studied one of its chapters ;” and if this be so 
in the native home of Presbyterianism, how much more likely 
is it to be the case in England! It is true, the Confession is 
accessible enough to any one who may care to read it for him- 
self. A very trifling expenditure of solid cash will procure a 
copy. Neither is it so elaborate, or abstruse, or obscurely- 
worded a composition, that any one need be deterred from the 
task. It might easily be read through in an hour. It is 
written in very tolerable English; and if it contains a few 
grammatical solecisms, it has at least one passage which almost 
rises to eloquence. As to the matter of it, it is intelligible 





* Principal Tulloch on the Confession of Faith, as reported in the Scotsman of 
November 14, 1877. 


+ Scotsman, Nov. 9, 1877. 
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enough, always provided it be allowed that the authors meant 
what they say. Nevertheless, it has been thought that a short 
account of this celebrated creed would not be at the present 
moment unseasonable ; and if these pages shall only bring 
together a few of its more characteristic propositions, they will 
not perhaps be altogether without their use. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, it is well known, is 
a digest, and a very full and elaborate one too, of the Calvinistic 
scheme of divinity, to which every minister of each of the 
Presbyterian churches of Scotland is obliged to subscribe at 
his ordination, as well as every elder before entering on his 
office. Historically, it was the product of the Puritanism of 
the seventeenth century, in its attempt to secure uniformity of 
religion for the whole island, and naturally enough it bears 
marks of the time in which it appeared. If it is not more 
Calvinistic than the Confession of Knox which it displaced in 
Scotland, or than the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
j Church, it at least gives greater emphasis to some of the more 
repulsive doctrines of Calvinism ; while the Puritan Sabbath, 
of which there is not a word in the earlier creeds, is strongly 
insisted on.* It was drawn up by the Assembly of “learned, 
godly and judicious divines,” who, in virtue of an ordinance of 
Parliament, began their sittings in King Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
in Westminster Abbey, on the Ist of July, 1643, and con- 
tinued their labours till the 22nd of February, 1649, “having 
sat five years, six months, and twenty-two days, in which time 
they had held one thousand, one hundred and sixty-three 
sessions.” The Assembly itself consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-one divines, chosen, it is believed, from the several 
" counties of England, “by the Members of Parliament for those 










































* As this may be disputed in regard to Knox’s Confession, I shall quote here his 
summary of the works of the first table: “To have one God; to worship and 
honour him ; to call upon him in all our troubles; to reverence his holy name; to 
hear his word; to believe the same; to communicate with his holy sacraments.” 
(Works by David Laing, IJ. 106.) The omission of the Sabbath here is surely as 
significant as any express statement on the subject could have been. 


t Hetherington’s History of the Westminster Assembly, 4th edition, p. 310. 
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counties, and the burghs within them ;”* and of thirty lay 
assessors, ten peers and twenty commoners. Thus its consti- 
tution was catholic enough, no less than four bishops being 
actually called, and five who afterwards became so, and only 
the extreme Laudian party excluded ; but of the divines sum- 
moned, about twenty-five never appeared, others left, and it was 
not long until the Puritan element became altogether pre- 
dominant. The first ten weeks of the Assembly were taken 
up with a discussion on the Thirty-nine Articles, with a view 
to their amendment; but the arrival of six Commissioners 
from Scotland gave a new turn to events, and it was not till 
well on in the year 1645 that the work of preparing the Con- 
fession of Faith was seriously entered on. That the Scotch 
Commissioners, who included the well-known names of Hen- 
derson, Gillespie, Rutherford and Robert Baillie, being the cleri- 
cal members, exercised an influence in the Assembly out of all 
proportion to their number, there can be no doubt. Gillespie, 
in particular, took a prominent part in the debates ; and of the 
Committee appointed to prepare and arrange the propositions 
to be debated in the Assembly, they formed nearly the half.+ 
Still, the Westminster Confession of Faith was clearly of 
nglish rather than of Scottish origin ; and whether the Scotch 
did wisely in exchanging for it the much shorter and simpler 
statement drawn up by their own great reformer, may surely 
be doubted. It was accepted, however, by the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland in the year 1647, and was after- 
wards ratified by Acts of Parliament in 1649 and 1690.t 





* Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, Introduc- 
tion, p. xxviii. 

+ Hetherington, p. 284. 

t The Westminster divines do not seem to have made much use of the Scottish 
Confession, though traces of it, I think, may be found. The Thirty-nine Articles, 
at least the earlier ones, have had more influence, and the second Article in par- 
ticular is almost verbally incorporated in chapter viii. section 2 of the Confession, 
which, however, has greatly enlarged it. Thus where the Article reads, “so that 
two whole and perfect Natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were 
joined together in one Person, never to be divided,” the Confession, reading, “ so 
that two whole, perfect and distinct natures, the Godhead and the manhood, were 
inseparably joined together in one person,” adds, defining more minutely, “ without 
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Before we proceed to examine the Confession itself, the 
reader, perhaps, may not object to have a glimpse of the 
Assembly in session. Baillie’s graphic description has, indeed, 
naturally enough, been repeatedly copied, but it does not 
follow that it is known to all the readers of the Theological 
teview. I modernize the spelling, but leave the grammar 
untouched. 


“The like of that Assembly I did never see, and, as we hear say 
the like was never in England, nor anywhere is shortly like to be. 
They did sit in Henry 7th’s Chapel, in the place of the Convocation ; 
but since the weather grew cold, they did go to Jerusalem Chamber, 
a fair room in the Abbey of Westminster, about the bounds of the 
College fore-hall, but wider. At the end nearest the door, and both 
sides, are stages of seats as in the new Assembly-house at Edinburgh, 
but not so high; for there will be room but for five or six score. 
At the upmost end there is a chair set on a frame, a foot from the 
earth, for the Mr. Prolocutor, Dr. Twisse. Before it on the ground 
stands two chairs for the two Mr. Assessors, Dr. Burgess and Mr. 
Whyte. Before these two chairs, through the length of the room, 
stands a table, at which sits the two scribes, Mr. Byfield and Mr. 
Roborough. The house is all well hung, and has a good fire, which 
is some dainties at London. Foranent the table, upon the Prolocu- 
tor’s right hand, are three or four ranks of forms. On the lowest 
we five do sit. Upon the others, at our backs, the members of Par- 
liament deputed to the Assembly. On the forms foranent us, on the 
Prolocutor’s left hand, going from the upper end of the house to the 
chimney, and at the other end of the house, and back side of the 
table, till it come about to our seats, are four or five stages of forms, 
whereupon their divines sits as they please, albeit commonly they 
keep the same place. From the chimney to the door there is no 
seats, but a void for passage. The Lords of Parliament uses to sit 
on chairs, in that void, about the fire. We meet every day of the 
week but Saturday. We sit commonly from nine to one or two 
afternoon. The Prolocutor at beginning and end has a short prayer.” 





conversion, composition, or confusion.” It has lately been shewn, however, that, 
to a much greater extent, and especially as regards its general arrangement, and 
its doctrine of predestination and God’s eternal decree, the Confession is drawn 
from the Irish Articles of Archbishop Ussher, rather than from any foreign source. 
See the Rev. A. F. Mitchell’s Introduction to the Minutes of the Westminster 
Assembly. 
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And here worthy Mr. Baillie makes some remarks not very 
complimentary to the Chairman, whose prayers he does not 
hold in high esteem, and who he suspects has been placed 
where he is “of purpose,” on account of his incapacity. 


“Ordinarily,” he continues, “there will be present above three 
score of their divines. These are divided in three Committees ; in 
one whereof every man is a member. No man is excluded who 
pleases to come to any of the three. Every Committee, as the 
Parliament gives order in writing to take any purpose and conside- 
ration, takes a portion, and in their afternoon meeting prepares 
matters for the Assembly, sets down their mind in distinct propo- 
sitions, backs their propositions with texts of Scripture. After the 
prayer, Mr. Byfield, the scribe, reads the proposition and Scriptures, 
whereupon the Assembly debates in a most grave and orderly way. 
No man is called up to speak ; but who stands up of his own accord 
he speaks so long as he will without interruption. If two or three 
stand up at once, then the divines confusedly calls on his name 
whom they desire to hear first : on whom the loudest and maniest 
voices calls, he speaks. No man speaks to any but to the Prolocu- 
tor. They harangue long and very learnedly. They study the ques- 
tions well beforehand, and prepares their speeches ; but withal the 
men are exceeding prompt and well spoken. I do marvel at the 
very accurate and extemporal replies that many of them usually do 
make. When upon every proposition by itself, and upon every 
text of scripture that is brought to confirm it, every man who will 
has said his whole mind, and the replies, and duplies, and triplies 
are heard ; then the most part calls, To the question. Byford, the 
scribe, rises from the table, and comes to the Prolocutor’s chair, 
who from the scribe’s book reads the proposition, and says, as many 
as are in opinion that the question is well stated in the proposition, 
let them say I; when I is heard, he says, as many as think other- 
wise, say No. Ifthe difference of I's and No’s be clear, as usually 
it is, then the question is ordered by the scribes, and they go on to 
debate the first scripture alleged for proof of the proposition. If 
the sound of I and No be near equal, then says the Prolocutor, as 
many as say I, stand up; while they stand, the scribe and others 
number them in their mind; when they sit down, the No’s are 
bidden stand, and they likewise are numbered. This way is clear 
enough, and saves a great deal of time, which we spend in reading 
our catalogue. When a question is once ordered, there is no more 
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debate of that matter; but if a man will vaige (wander ), he is 
quickly taken up by Mr. Assessor, or many others confusedly 
crying, Speak to order, to order. No man contradicts another 
expressly by name, but most discreetly speaks to the Prolocutor, 
and at most holds on the general, The Reverend brother, who 
lately or last spoke, on this hand, or that side, above or below. I 
thought meet once for all to give you a taste of the outward form 
of their Assembly. They follow the way of their Parliament. Much 
of their way is good, and worthy of our imitation: only their long- 
someness is woful at this time, when their Church and Kingdom lies 
under a most lamentable anarchy and confusion.” * 


The Bible is the acknowledged foundation of all the Pro- 
testant symbols, and the Westminster Confession logically 
makes Holy Scripture the subject of its first chapter. And 
here it may be pointed out that in regard to the inspiration 
and authority of Scripture, the authors of the Confession took 
up a position which, as compared with that of the English 
Articles, or, perhaps, even Knox’s Confession, indicates retro- 
gression rather than advance. Knox, indeed, speaks of the 
Old and New Testaments as “the written word of God ;” but 
except so far as this phrase implies infallibility, he does not 
otherwise affirm it, and contents himself with saying that in 
the Scriptures are “sufficiently expressed” “all things neces- 
sary to be believed for the salvation of mankind.” No doubt 
the title-page speaks of the “infallible Word of God” as that 
on which the doctrine of the Confession is founded; but it 
does not say that this word is co-extensive with the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, though Knox may have 
thought so. But the well-known sixth Article of the Church 
of England, of which so much was heard in the Broad-church 
controversy of a few years back, whether designedly or not on 
the part of its authors, leaves as wide a latitude as could well 
be desired, and having affirmed that “ Holy Scripture contain- 
eth all things necessary to salvation,” then, putting the matter 
negatively, merely adds that “whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 





* Letters and Journal of Robert Baillie, Vol. II. pp. 107—109. 
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that it should be believed as an article of faith, or thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.” Of course, one easily sees 
that this language was directed against the usurped authority 
of Rome, and it was not likely to satisfy those who, it may be, 
saw other dangers besides Popery threatening the faith, and at 
any rate were evidently determined, on their own part, to 
leave no important point open to dispute. Accordingly, the 
Westminster Confession not only names Holy Scripture “the 
Word of God written,” as Knox does, but after enumerating 
the books of the Old and New Testaments as they are gene- 
rally received, it adds that they are all “given by inspiration 
of God to be the rule of faith and life.” Moreover, the Con- 
fession expressly names God the author of Scripture: “The 
authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be be- 
lieved and obeyed, dependeth not upon any mau or church, 
but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), the author thereof ; 
and therefore it is to be received because it is the word of 
God.” Again, it is said that the Old Testament in Hebrew 
and the New Testament in Greek are “immediately inspired 
by God,” and that “being by his singular care and providence 
kept pure in all ages, they are therefore authentical.”. The 
Westminster divines thus seem to claim for the original Greek 
and Hebrew text a supernatural immunity from corruption,— 
a claim on which the 30,000 variations in the MSS. of the 
Greek Testament, since shewn to exist, are surely a singular 
comment ;* but no doubt they admitted the possibility, and 
even the fact, of errors in the translation. Finally, they lay 
down a rule for the interpretation of Scripture, which shews 
how completely they took the whole Bible for one book, and 
how little allowance they were inclined to make for the various 
conditions of time, place, circumstance and authorship, under 
which the separate books were written. “The infallible rule 





* I observe, however, that a speaker in the Free Presbytery of Glasgow (Speeches 
in the Rev. Dr. Dods’ case, by the Rev. Robert Bremner, M.A., p. 18) explains 
“pure” as equivalent to “ preserved from the introduction of any error in doctrine 
or fact ;” and whatever may have been the original meaning, this, I believe, is the 
accepted explanation. 
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of interpretation of scripture is scripture itself; and therefore 
when there is a question about the true and full sense of any 
scripture (which is not manifold, but one), it must be searched 
and known by other places that speak more clearly.”* If 
now it should be asked on what the authority of Scripture is 
itself supposed to rest, the Confession does not leave us entirely 
without an answer, though it will be found that the proof it 
offers is a purely subjective one. No doubt many particulars 
are enumerated—such as “the heavenliness of the matter, the 
efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of 
all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s 
salvation, the many other incomparable excellences, and the 
entire perfection thereof’—by which, we are told, “it doth 
abundantly evidence itself to be the Word of God ;” but these, 
inasmuch as their existence is open to dispute, obviously prove 
nothing ; and accordingly we are finally assured that “ not- 
withstanding our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of 
the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our 
hearts.”"+ The proof is certainly very satisfactory to the 
believer, to him who has this inward witness; but it leaves 
him who has it not very much where he was before. This, 





* Here Knox’s Confession may be compared : “‘ When controversy then happeneth 
for the right understanding of any place or sentence of Scripture, . . . . we ought 
not so much to look what men before us have said or done, as unto that which the 
Holy Ghost uniformly speaks within the body of the Scriptures, and unto that 
which Christ Jesus himself did, and commanded to be done.” —Works, edited by 
Laing, II. p. 111. 

+ It is obvious that the Confession of Faith, narrow as its doctrine of inspiration 
certainly is, leaves the way clear for questioning or correcting traditional views as 
to the age and authorship of particular books; and Mr. Mitchell (wi swpra, p. 1) 
tries to shew that this was the intention of the authors by a comparison with the 
Belgian Confession, which begins its canon with “ the five books of Moses.” Deute- 
ronomy, for example, might be infallibly inspired, though the author were Jere- 
miah, The difficulty would be with a book like Daniel, which records as history 
events which never took place, or 2 Ep. Peter, which, if it is not by the apostle, 
can hardly be anything but a forgery. An important case, now on trial, obviously 
depends very largely on the Jatitude of this kind which the Confession of Faith can 
be held to permit. 
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however, is the genuine doctrine of Calvinism, which ascribes 
all saving faith to the free grace of God. It is the doctrine of 
Calvin himself as set forth in the first book of his Institutes, 
except that, writing as a scholar, Calvin sees that the Bible is 
not uniformly excellent in style, and remarks, with a naiveté 
which to us sounds a little grotesque, that the Holy Spirit was 
pleased to introduce some passages of surpassing beauty, merely 
to shew that he was not wanting in eloquence.* 

There is no need here to re-state the Calvinistic scheme of 
divinity, or to follow the Confession of Faith through all the 
three-and-thirty chapters into which it is divided. But in 
order to shew its true character, and the thoroughly uncom- 
promising nature of its Calvinism, it will be necessary to lay 
before the reader a few of its leading doctrines ; and that there 
may be no suspicion of misrepresentation, it will be best to do 
so in its own words, than which, indeed, none plainer could be 
found. Of God’s eternal decree, then, the Confession teaches 
that “God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy 
counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass ;” that “by the decree of God, for the 
manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are predesti- 
nated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlast- 
ing death ;” and that “these angels and men, thus predestinated 
and foreordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed ; 
and their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished.” Also, that “those of mankind 
that are predestinated unto life, God, before the foundation of 
the world was laid, according to his eternal and immutable 
purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, 
hath chosen in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, 
or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the 
creature as conditions or causes moving him thereunto; and 
all to the praise of his glorious grace.” “The rest of mankind 
God was pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of his 


* Inst. I. viii. 2. 
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own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he 
pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his crea- 
‘tures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath 
for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” * 

It is scarcely conceivable that human language should say 
more plainly that the Sovereign of the universe, having it in 
his power to secure the happiness of all his creatures, yet 
deliberately chose to doom certain of them, before they were 
even created, to eternal misery, and that he brought them into 
existence for that purpose; and no saving clause affirming 
that this is so, “as thereby neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures,” can miti- 
_gate the iniquity of the decree, any more than any enumera- 
tion of the wonderful perfections of God could render such a 
Being worthy of either love or worship. Calvinism has the 
credit of being a supremely logical system, and to a great 
extent the character is deserved. But this does not prevent 
it falling into self-contradictions. If God has unchangeably 
ordained “ whatsoever comes to pass,” he is certainly the true 
author of whatsoever comes to pass, and therefore of sin, and 
no array of scriptural texts in support of contradictory propo- 
sitions can prove anything but that the writers of Scripture 
are not always consistent with one another.+ 

The Confession farther teaches that in consequence of the 
sin of our first parents, and the corruption of our nature from 
them inherited, “we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 





* Chap. iii. 7. These words (for their sin) may shew that the doctrine of the 
Confession is Sublapsarian rather than Supralapsarian; and assuredly no enemy 
need press upon it the more odious doctrine. For the benefit of non-theological 
readers, let me distinguish the two doctrines. Sublapsarian—God damns all man- 
kind for the sin which he foresees, and then out of his free grace elects some to 
salvation. Supralapsarian—God damns a certain number of mankind for no sin 
at all, and elects a certain number for no faith or merit of theirs, but in both cases 
just because it pleases him. If either doctrine could be reconciled with justice in 
God or liberty in man, it might be admitted that the distinction was important. 

+ No doubt it is a sound principle in theology that any proposition is capable of 
being reconciled with any other which does not directly negative it; and sometimes 
even then, I only venture to think it would tax theological ingenuity to shew that 
the propositions quoted above are not contradictory, 
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counties, and the burghs within them ;"* and of thirty lay 
assessors, ten peers and twenty commoners. Thus its consti- 
tution was catholic enough, no less than four bishops being 
actually called, and five who afterwards became so, and only 
the extreme Laudian party excluded ; but of the divines sum- 
moned, about twenty-five never appeared, others left, and it was 
not long until the Puritan element became altogether pre- 
dominant. The first ten weeks of the Assembly were taken 
up with a discussion on the Thirty-nine Articles, with a view 
to their amendment; but the arrival of six Commissioners 
from Scotland gave a new turn to events, and it was not till 
well on in the year 1645 that the work of preparing the Con- 
fession of Faith was seriously entered on. That the Scotch 
Commissioners, who included the well-known names of Hen- 
derson, Gillespie, Rutherford and Robert Baillie, being the cleri- 
cal members, exercised an influence in the Assembly out of all 
proportion to their number, there can be no doubt. Gillespie, 
in particular, took a prominent part in the debates ; and of the 
Committee appointed to prepare and arrange the propositions 
to be debated in the Assembly, they formed nearly the half.+ 
Still, the Westminster Confession of Faith was clearly of 
english rather than of Scottish origin ; and whether the Scotch 
did wisely in exchanging for it the much shorter and simpler 
statement drawn up by their own great reformer, may surely 
be doubted. It was accepted, however, by the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland in the year 1647, and was after- 
wards ratified by Acts of Parliament in 1649 and 1690.t 





* Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, Introduc- 
tion, p. xxviii. 

+ Hetherington, p. 284. 

t The Westminster divines do not seem to have made much use of the Scottish 
Confession, though traces of it, I think, may be found. The Thirty-nine Articles, 
at least the earlier ones, have had more influence, and the second Article in par- 
ticular is almost verbally incorporated in chapter viii. section 2 of the Confession, 
which, however, has greatly enlarged it. Thus where the Article reads, “so that 
two whole and perfect Natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were 
joined together in one Person, never to be divided,” the Confession, reading, “ so 
that two whole, perfect and distinct natures, the Godhead and the manhood, were 
inseparably joined together in one person,” adds, defining more minutely, “ without 
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Before we proceed to examine the Confession itself, the 
reader, perhaps, may not object to have a glimpse of the 


Assembly in session. Baillie’s graphic description has, indeed, 
naturally enough, been repeatedly copied, but it does not 
follow that it is known to all the readers of the Theological 
Review. I modernize the spelling, but leave the grammar 
untouched. 


“The like of that Assembly I did never see, and, as we hear say 
the like was never in England, nor anywhere is shortly like to be. 
They did sit in Henry 7th’s Chapel, in the place of the Convocation ; 
but since the weather grew cold, they did go to Jerusalem Chamber, 
a fair room in the Abbey of Westminster, about the bounds of the 
College fore-hall, but wider. At the end nearest the door, and both 
sides, are stages of seats as in the new Assembly-house at Edinburgh, 
but not so high; for there will be room but for five or six scure. 
At the upmost end there is a chair set on a frame, a foot from the 
earth, for the Mr. Prolocutor, Dr. Twisse. Before it on the ground 
stands two chairs for the two Mr. Assessors, Dr. Burgess and Mr. 
Whyte. Before these two chairs, through the length of the room, 
stands a table, at which sits the two scribes, Mr. Byfield and Mr. 
Roborough. The house is all well hung, and has a good fire, which 
is some dainties at London. Foranent the table, upon the Prolocu- 
tor’s right hand, are three or four ranks of forms. On the lowest 
we five do sit. Upon the others, at our backs, the members of Par- 
liament deputed to the Assembly. On the forms foranent us, on the 
Prolocutor’s left hand, going from the upper end of the house to the 
chimney, and at the other end of the house, and back side of the 
table, till it come about to our seats, are four or five stages of forms, 
whereupon their divines sits as they please, albeit commonly they 
keep the same place. From the chimney to the door there is no 
seats, but a void for passage. The Lords of Parliament uses to sit 
on chairs, in that void, about the fire. We meet every day of the 
week but Saturday. We sit commonly from nine to one or two 
afternoon. The Prolocutor at beginning and end has a short prayer.” 





conversion, composition, or confusion.” It has lately been shewn, however, that, 
to a much greater extent, and especially as regards its general arrangement, and 
jts doctrine of predestination and God’s eternal decree, the Confession is drawn 
from the Irish Articles of Archbishop Ussher, rather than from any foreign source. 
See the Rev. A. F. Mitchell’s Introduction to the Minutes of the Westminster 
Assembly. 
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And here worthy Mr. Baillie makes some remarks not very 
complimentary to the Chairman, whose prayers he does not 
hold in high esteem, and who he suspects has been placed 
where he is “of purpose,” on account of his incapacity. 


“Ordinarily,” he continues, “there will be present above three 
score of their divines. These are divided in three Committees ; in 
one whereof every man is a member. No man is excluded who 
pleases to come to any of the three. Every Committee, as the 
Parliament gives order in writing to take any purpose and conside- 
ration, takes a portion, and in their afternoon meeting prepares 
matters for the Assembly, sets down their mind in distinct propo- 
sitions, backs their propositions with texts of Scripture. After the 
prayer, Mr. Byfield, the scribe, reads the proposition and Scriptures, 
whereupon the Assembly debates in a most grave and orderly way. 
No man is called up to speak ; but who stands up of his own accord 
he speaks so long as he will without interruption. If two or three 
stand up at once, then the divines confusedly calls on his name 
whom they desire to hear first : on whom the loudest and maniest 
voices calls, he speaks. No man speaks to any but to the Prolocu- 
tor. They harangue long and very learnedly. They study the ques- 
tions well beforehand, and prepares their speeches ; but withal the 
men are exceeding prompt and well spoken. I do marvel at the 
very accurate and extemporal replies that many of them usually do 
make. When upon every proposition by itself, and upon every 
text of scripture that is brought to confirm it, every man who will 
has said his whole mind, and the replies, and duplies, and triplies 
are heard ; then the most part calls, To the question. Byford, the 
scribe, rises from the table, and comes to the Prolocutor’s chair, 
who from the scribe’s book reads the proposition, and says, as many 
as are in opinion that the question is well stated in the proposition, 
let them say I; when I is heard, he says, as many as think other- 
wise, say No. Ifthe difference of I's and No’s be clear, as usually 
it is, then the question is ordered by the scribes, and they go on to 
debate the first scripture alleged for proof of the proposition. If 
the sound of I and No be near equal, then says the Prolocutor, as 
many as say I, stand up; while they stand, the scribe and others 
number them in their mind; when they sit down, the No’s are 
bidden stand, and they likewise are numbered. This way is clear 
enough, and saves a great deal of time, which we spend in reading 
our catalogue. When a question is once ordered, there is no more 
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debate of that matter; but if a man will vaige (wander), he is 
quickly taken up by Mr. Assessor, or many others confusedly 
crying, Speak to order, to order. No man contradicts another 
expressly by name, but most discreetly speaks to the Prolocutor, 
and at most holds on the general, The Reverend brother, who 
lately or last spoke, on this hand, or that side, above or below. I 
thought meet once for all to give you a taste of the outward form 
of their Assembly. They follow the way of their Parliament. Much 
of their way is good, and worthy of our imitation: only their long- 
someness is woful at this time, when their Church and Kingdom lies 
under a most lamentable anarchy and confusion.” * 


The Bible is the acknowledged foundation of all the Pro- 
testant symbols, and the Westminster Confession logically 
makes Holy Scripture the subject of its first chapter. And 
here it may be pointed out that in regard to the inspiration 
and authority of Scripture, the authors of the Confession took 
up a position which, as compared with that of the English 
Articles, or, perhaps, even Knox’s Confession, indicates retro- 
gression rather than advance. Knox, indeed, speaks of the 
Old and New Testaments as “the written word of God ;” but 
except so far as this phrase implies infallibility, he does not 
otherwise affirm it, and contents himself with saying that in 
the Scriptures are “sufficiently expressed” “all things neces- 
sary to be believed for the salvation of mankind.” No doubt 
the title-page speaks of the “infallible Word of God” as that 
on which the doctrine of the Confession is founded; but it 
does not say that this word is co-extensive with the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, though Knox may have 
thought so. But the well-known sixth Article of the Church 
of England, of which so much was heard in the Broad-church 
controversy of a few years back, whether designedly or not on 
the part of its authors, leaves as wide a latitude as could well 
be desired, and having affirmed that “ Holy Scripture contain- 
eth all things necessary to salvation,” then, putting the matter 
negatively, merely adds that “ whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 





* Letters and Journal of Robert Baillie, Vol. II. pp. 107—109. 
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that it should be believed as an article of faith, or thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.” Of course, one easily sees 
that this language was directed against the usurped authority 
of Rome, and it was not likely to satisfy those who, it may be, 
saw other dangers besides Popery threatening the faith, and at 
any rate were evidently determined, on their own part, to 
leave no important point open to dispute. Accordingly, the 
Westminster Confession not only names Holy Scripture “the 
Word of God written,” as Knox does, but after enumerating 
the books of the Old and New Testaments as they are gene- 
rally received, it adds that they are all “given by inspiration 
of God to be the rule of faith and life.” Moreover, the Con- 
fession expressly names God the author of Scripture: “The 
authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be be- 
lieved and obeyed, dependeth not upon any mau or church, 
but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), the author thereof ; 
and therefore it is to be received because it is the word of 
God.” Again, it is said that the Old Testament in Hebrew 
and the New Testament in Greek are “immediately inspired 
by God,” and that “being by his singular care and providence 
kept pure in all ages, they are therefore authentical.” The 
Westminster divines thus seem to claim for the original Greek 
and Hebrew text a supernatural immunity from corruption,— 
a claim on which the 30,000 variations in the MSS. of the 
Greek Testament, since shewn to exist, are surely a singular 
comment ;* but no doubt they admitted the possibility, and 
even the fact, of errors in the translation. Finally, they lay 
down a rule for the interpretation of Scripture, which shews 
how completely they took the whole Bible for one book, and 
how little allowance they were inclined to make for the various 
conditions of time, place, circumstance and authorship, under 
which the separate books were written. “The infallible rule 





* I observe, however, that a speaker in the Free Presbytery of Glasgow (Speeches 
in the Rev. Dr. Dods’ case, by the Rev. Robert Bremner, M.A., p. 18) explains 
“pure” as equivalent to “ preserved from the introduction of any error in doctrine 
or fact ;” and whatever may have been the original meaning, this, I believe, is the 
accepted explanation. 
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of interpretation of scripture is scripture itself; and therefore 
when there is a question about the true and full sense of any 
scripture (which is not manifold, but one), it must be searched 
and known by other places that speak more clearly.”* If 
now it should be asked on what the authority of Scripture is 
itself supposed to rest, the Confession does not leave us entirely 
without an answer, though it will be found that the proof it 
offers is a purely subjective one. No doubt many particulars 
are enumerated—such as “the heavenliness of the matter, the 
efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of 
all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s 
salvation, the many other incomparable excellences, and the 
entire perfection thereof’—by which, we are told, “it doth 
abundantly evidence itself to be the Word of God ;” but these, 
inasmuch as their existence is open to dispute, obviously prove 
nothing ; and accordingly we are finally assured that “ not- 
withstanding our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of 
the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our 
hearts.”"+ The proof is certainly very satisfactory to the 
believer, to him who has this inward witness ; but it leaves 
him who has it not very much where he was before. This, 





* Here Knox’s Confession may be compared : “‘ When controversy then happeneth 
for the right understanding of any place or sentence of Scripture, .... we ought 
not so much to look what men before us have said or done, as unto that which the 
Holy Ghost uniformly speaks within the body of the Scriptures, and unto that 
which Christ Jesus himself did, and commanded to be done.” —Works, edited by 
Laing, II. p. 111. 

+ It is obvious that the Confession of Faith, narrow as its doctrine of inspiration 
certainly is, leaves the way clear for questioning or correcting traditional views as 
to the age and authorship of particular books; and Mr. Mitchell (whi supra, p. 1) 
tries to shew that this was the intention of the authors by a comparison with the 
Belgian Confession, which begins its canon with “ the five books of Moses.” Deute- 
ronomy, for example, might be infallibly inspired, though the author were Jere- 
miah. The difficulty would be with a book like Daniel, which records as history 
events which never took place, or 2 Ep. Peter, which, if it is not by the apostle, 
can hardly be anything but a forgery. An important case, now on trial, obviously 
depends very largely on the Jatitude of this kind which the Confession of Faith can 
be held to permit. © 
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however, is the genuine doctrine of Calvinism, which ascribes 
all saving faith to the free grace of God. It is the doctrine of 
Calvin himself as set forth in the first book of his Institutes, 
except that, writing as a scholar, Calvin sees that the Bible is 
not uniformly excellent in style, and remarks, with a naiveté 
which to us sounds a little grotesque, that the Holy Spirit was 
pleased to introduce some passages of surpassing beauty, merely 
to shew that he was not wanting in eloquence.* 

There is no need here to re-state the Calvinistic scheme of 
divinity, or to follow the Confession of Faith through all the 
three-and-thirty chapters into which it is divided. But in 
order to shew its true character, and the thoroughly uncom- 
promising nature of its Calvinism, it will be necessary to lay 
before the reader a few of its leading doctrines ; and that there 
may be no suspicion of misrepresentation, it will be best to do 
so in its own words, than which, indeed, none plainer could be 
found. Of God’s eternal decree, then, the Confession teaches 
that “God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy 
counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass ;” that “by the decree of God, for the 
manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are predesti- 
nated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlast- 
ing death ;” and that “these angels and men, thus predestinated 
and foreordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed ; 
and their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished.” Also, that “those of mankind 
that are predestinated unto life, God, before the foundation of 
the world was laid, according to his eternal and immutable 
purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, 
hath chosen in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, 
or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the 
creature as conditions or causes moving him thereunto; and 
all to the praise of his glorious grace.” “The rest of mankind 
God was pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of his 





* Inst. I. viii. 2. 
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own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he 
pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his crea- 
tures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath 
for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” * 

It is scarcely conceivable that human language should say 
more plainly that the Sovereign of the universe, having it in 
his power to secure the happiness of all his creatures, yet 
deliberately chose to doom certain of them, before they were 
even created, to eternal misery, and that he brought them into 
existence for that purpose; and no saving clause affirming 
that this is so, “as thereby neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures,” can miti- 
_gate the iniquity of the decree, any more than any enumera- 
tion of the wonderful perfections of God could render such a 
Being worthy of either love or worship. Calvinism has the 
credit of being a supremely logical system, and to a great 
extent the character is deserved. But this does not prevent 
it falling into self-contradictions. If God has unchangeably 
ordained “ whatsoever comes to pass,” he is certainly the true 
author of whatsoever comes to pass, and therefore of sin, and 
no array of scriptural texts in support of contradictory propo- 
sitions can prove anything but that the writers of Scripture 
are not always consistent with one another.+ 

The Confession farther teaches that in consequence of the 
sin of our first parents, and the corruption of our nature from 
them inherited, “we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 





* Chap. iii. 7. These words (for their sin) may shew that the doctrine of the 
Confession is Sublapsarian rather than Supralapsarian; and assuredly no enemy 
need press upon it the more odious doctrine. For the benefit of non-theological 
readers, let me distinguish the two doctrines. Swblapsarian—God damns all man- 
kind for the sin which he foresees, and then out of his free grace elects some to 
salvation. Supralapsarian—God damns a certain number of mankind for no sin 
at all, and elects a certain number for no faith or merit of theirs, but in both cases 
just because it pleases him. If either doctrine could be reconciled with justice in 
God or liberty in man, it might be admitted that the distinction was important. 

+ No doubt it is a sound principle in theology that any proposition is capable of 
being reconciled with any other. which does not directly negative it; and sometimes 
even then. I only venture to think it would tax theological ingenuity to shew that 
the propositions quoted above are not contradictory. 
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opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil ;” and that 
“man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost any 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation ; 
so as a natural man, being altogether averse from that good, 
and dead in sin, is not able by his own strength to convert 
himself, or to prepare himself thereunto.” 

It teaches of the non-elect that “they never truly come 
unto Christ, and therefore cannot be saved ; much less,” it 
adds, “can men not professing the Christian religion be saved 
in any other way whatsoever, be they ever so diligent to frame 
their lives according to the light of nature and the law of that 
religion they do profess ; and to assert and maintain that they 
may is very pernicious and to be detested.”* 

It teaches that “God did from all eternity decree to justify 
the elect, and Christ did, in the fulness of time, die for their 
sins, and rise again for their justification.” 

It teaches that “there is no sin so small but it deserves 
damnation” (chap. xv. 4). 

And—to pass over many other matters—it leaves us in no 
doubt what is to be understood by damnation ;—“ the wicked, 
who know not God, and obey not the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
shall be cast into eternal torments, and be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power” (chap. xxxiii.). 

Add to all this that the Confession distinctly sanctions and 
enjoins persecution, affirming that it is the duty of the civil 
magistrate “to take order, that unity and peace be preserved 
in the church, that the truth of God be kept pure and entire, 
that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions 
and abuses in worship or in discipline prevented or reformed, 
and all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered and 
observed” (chap. xxiii), and you have a pretty fair synopsis 
of those passages which are just now proving most offensive 
to the more enlightened minds of the churches of Scotland, 
and which are causing the present agitation for reform. One 





* Compare Art. xviii. of the English Prayer-book. 
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other passage, objectionable on different grounds, that relating 
to the creation of the world, will be noticed by and by. 

Such, then, in its more striking features, is the formula 
which, as has been said, every minister of each of the Presby- 
terian churches must sign at his ordination. Probably it is not 
generally known how extremely strict the form of subscription 
actually is. It may not be amiss, therefore, to insert here the 
first two of several questions which the candidate is required 
to answer in the affirmative. The form for elders, it seems, is 
different. The italics, of course, are mine. 


“1. Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
to be the Word of God, and the only rule of faith and manners ? 

“92. Do you sincerely own and believe the whole doctrine con- 
tained in the Confession of Faith, approven by the General Assem- 
blies of this Church, and ratified by law in the year 1690, to be 
founded upon the Word of God ; and do you acknowledge the same 
as the confession of your faith ; and will you firmly and constantly 
adhere thereto, and to the utmost of your power assert, maintain 
and defend the same, and the purity of worship as presently prac- 
tised ?” &c. 

Can we wonder if there are weak brethren who desire 
some relaxation of the bondage to which this formula subjects 
them ; if the souls of good men fret and chafe under the yoke 
of this iron theology ; if clever and conscientious youths are 
deterred from making the ministry their profession by the 
conviction that they could not honestly and without mental 
reservation take this solemn oath ; if the whole conscience of 
the country is beginning at length to rise in revolt against a 
system which makes God—so the unconverted man at least 
must think—an omnipotent Tyrant, and man a mere puppet 
in his hands? It is to little purpose to inquire whether the 
doctrines of the Confession are as truly in accordance with 
Scripture as they claim to be, because the view of the autho- 
rity, and especially of the unity, of Scripture, which such an 
inquiry implies, is so remote from the critical one. The advo- 
cates of revision have naturally enough directed their attack 
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against those doctrines of Calvinism which are most offensive 
to the moral instincts of the natural man; but on the ground 
of scriptural literalism, the doctrine of the Trinity is certainly 
more open to attack than that of election and reprobation. 
The entire system, it may be hoped, will ere long be repudiated, 
as to a growing extent it already is; but whenever that shall 
take place, it will hardly be possible for the Bible much longer 
to be received as an infallible rule of faith ; and consequently 
those who are now attacking the Confession are in reality—it 
may be quite unconsciously—fighting, not indeed against the 
Bible, but rather for a more rational and juster view of the 
Bible than has hitherto prevailed. Meantime there are three 
points to which special attention has been recently drawn, 
which have been held up as examples of the unscriptural cha- 
racter of certain parts of the Confession, and on each of which, 
therefore, it will be desirable to make one or two remarks. 
These are, the creation of the world in six days, the non-salva- 
bility of the heathen, and the damnation of non-elect infants. 
Mr. David Macrae says these things are all taught in the Con- 
fession, and therefore asks that the Confession may be revised 
and brought more into conformity with Scripture. Professor 
Flint says he cannot find them there; but even if they were 
there, acting on his principle that “the whole” may mean less 
than the whole, he would not turn any one out of the Church 
on account of them. On the other hand, there are probably 
those—believers of the old school—who find them both in the 
Confession and the Bible; and as they would not tamper with 
the one, so would they leave the other also untouched. Prin- 
cipal Tulloch does not inform us whether they are there or 
not—which is very unkind, as he must certainly know ; but 
he says our criticism of the Confession ought to be “ well- 
informed,” and that unless we are “trained theologians” we 
have no chance of understanding it. It is not very clear what 
Principal Tulloch means. If there is anything in the history 
of Puritanism, or in the writings of the Puritans or other repre- 
sentatives of Calvinism, which would suggest any other sense 
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for the statements of the Confession than the obvious one, he 
would do well to produce it* Until then, without being 
trained theologians, we may venture to think we understand 
.plain English, and may look at the matter for ourselves. 

1. First, then, as to the creation of the world in six days. 
It is not easy to conceive by what ingenuity of interpretation 
the Confession can be made to yield any other meaning, on 
this point, than that the whole universe was brought into 
existence in a space of time equivalent to six natural days of 
twenty-four hours each. Its words are, “It pleased God, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for the manifestation of his 
eternal power, wisdom, and goodness, in the beginning, to 
create or make out of nothing the world and all things therein, 
whether visible or invisible, in the space of six days, and all very 
good” (chap. iv. 1). Yet if the equally plain words of Scripture 
are to be tortured to speak the language of modern science, 
why should not the same process be applied to the Confession ? 
The excuse in the case of Scripture, however, is, that a docu- 
ment assumed to be divinely inspired must be so interpreted 
as to contradict no truth of science ; but no one pretends that 
the Confession is divinely inspired. It may be said that the 
authors, making their statement on the authority of Scripture, 
must have meant whatever Scripture means ; but unless it can 
be shewn independently that they were acquainted with the 
discoveries of modern geology, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that they meant just what they say. It may, however, be 
equally true that they meant what Scripture means. For no 
unprejudiced reader could well doubt that according to Scrip- 
ture the world was created in six natural days, and that God 





* Scotsman, Nov. 14, 1877. It is perhaps only fair to say that the report of 
Principal Tulloch’s address, on which these remarks are made, is an obviously 
imperfect one. Principal Tulloch may have explained himself more fully than 
appears. If, however, he was only suggesting that the doctrine of the Confession 
was Sublapsarian, whereas a superficial reader might think it was Supralapsarian, 
or that its apparent doctrine that Christ died for the elect only, might possibly be 
extended to mean that he died even for those whom it was impossible for him to 
save, these points might be conceded without the concession producing much effect 
on heretics like the Rev. David Macrae, to say nothing of those of an extremer type. 
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himself kept the first Sabbath-day by resting from his work. 
But unless we are to prefer the fancies of a Hebrew poet to 
the results obtained by the labours of generations of truth- 
loving and conscientious investigators, it is impossible to 
believe that the world was really made in six days. And it 
is surely nearly time for even “trained theologians” to admit 
that of all the ingenious attempts which have been made to 
reconcile the first chapter of Genesis with geology, not one has 
succeeded. Here, then, may be a very excellent reason for 
revising the Confession of Faith, but it is an equally good 
reason for disowning the authority of Scripture ; and we have 
in this instance therefore a very striking proof of the difficulty 
of taking the one step without taking the other also. 

2. Pass on now to the second point, the non-salvability of the 
heathen. This is another doctrine which Professor Flint says 
he cannot find in the Confession. Well, if the Confession does 
not say in so many words that no heathen can be saved, it all 
but says that if any are, it will only be in the very rarest 
instances. There is here, it may be admitted, a loophole for 
escape from what might at first seem the inevitable consequence 
of the Calvinistic scheme of redemption. For although the 
Confession affirms that no man “not professing the Christian 
religion can be saved in any other way” than “by Christ 
through the Spirit,” it does not perhaps forbid the charitable 
hope that some, even unknown to themselves, may be saved in 
that way (i.e. if they are elect), for the Spirit, we are told, 
“worketh when, where, and how he pleaseth” (chap. x. 3, 4). 
But to ascribe such a meaning to the authors of the Confession 
is to interpret their words by the thoughts and feelings of our 
own age, and to ascribe to them a liberality of view which 
they did not possess. That this was not their meaning, and 
that when they speak of “elect persons, who are incapable of 
being outwardly called by the ministry of the word,” they were 
thinking only of children and imbeciles, is proved by the 
sixtieth question of the Larger Catechism, which runs thus: 
“Can they who have never heard the gospel, and so know not 
Jesus Christ nor believe in him, be saved by their living accord- 
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ing to the light of nature?” The answer is in the negative.* 
But even if it were consistent with the Confession to believe 
that certain of the heathen may have been from all eternity 
elected to salvation, and may be saved by a Christ of whom they 
never heard and by a faith of which they are unconscious, after 
all this is but a side issue. It is not only any extreme conse- 
quences that seem to flow from the doctrine of election, it is the 
doctrine of election itself—the doctrine that, in the exercise of 
his sovereign right as Creator, God fore-ordained some of his 
creatures to eternal life and others to dishonour and wrath— 
which is so repulsive to the natural heart and conscience. But 
no doubt it is said that the doctrine of election is scriptural ; 
and in a certain sense this must be admitted. It is precisely 
here perhaps that Calvinism is most securely rooted in Scrip- 
ture, both according to the spirit and the letter of it. Election 
pervades the Old Testament from end to end, and is everywhere 
represented as the principle of God’s dealings with mankind. 
Nor is it easy to conceive how the doctrine could be more 
clearly stated than it is by St. Paul in the ninth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans: “Therefore hath he mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” “Hath 
not the potter power over the clay?” &c. (Rom. ix. 18, 21). 
But this, of course, is the concern of those only who regard the 
Bible as an infallible rule of faith. 

3. And now as to the third point, that there are infants who 
are lost. This too, we are told, is not in the Confession ; and 
perhaps it matters little; for even if it were there, we should 
probably, as in the case of the six days, be told the same thing. 
The Confession of Faith, it is true, does not say in so many 
words that any infants are lost ; and it is pleasant to think that 
modern Calvinists are so much more humane than their ances- 
tors, who used to gloat over the idea of infants a span long 
creeping on the floor of hell, as to wish that it did not imply 
it. The implication, however, is unhappily too clear. After 








* For this reference to the Catechism, I am indebted to Dr. Cunningham’s 
lecture before quoted. By the way, Dr. Cunningham must surely be a “trained 
theologian,” and he says the Confession teaches the non-salvability of the heathen, 
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stating in general terms that “all those whom God hath pre- 
destinated unto life, and those only, he is pleased effectually to 
call,” the Confession continues : “ Elect infants dying in infancy 
are regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who 
worketh when, where, and how he pleaseth. So also are all 
other elect persons, who are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the word.” Can any stretch of 
language possibly make these words mean that all infants 
dying in infancy are elect and will be saved? Surely the 
meaning is just the opposite.* The natural inference from 
the first paragraph would be, that all infants must be lost— 
for how can they, having no understanding, be effectually 
called ?—and the authors of the Confession, to guard against 
so extreme an inference, insert the reassuring clause, shewing 
that even infants may be saved; but in order to be so, of 
course they must be elect. Others are passed over with a silence 
which is surely as significant as any words could be, and what 
becomes of them is not open to doubt. Calvin’s cruel theology 
leaves but the one alternative ; it provides no charitable limbus 
infantum, where children removed from the world ere they 
had reached the years of understanding, might creep away 
their eternity, excluded indeed from the presence of God and 
his saints, but suffering no pain ; but dooms them, like the 
vilest of sinners, to eternal torments in hell for ever. But here 
again the point, after all, is of but secondary importance, and 
only serves to divert attention from the main issue. There is, 
of course, something peculiarly atrocious in the damnation of 
helpless babes who have not so much as learned to breathe a 
curse against their torturer; but it is not more wnjust than 
the damnation of any other innocent person ; and those who 
believe that the Sovereign of the world is so arbitrary in his 
dealings that he would condemn to endless torture any number 
of his rational creatures, or even one, have no need to scruple 
about the tender years of infants. Ifa person is fore-ordained 





* Alas! the Minutes throw no light on this interesting topic. I find only this 
tantalizing entry : “Sess. 534.—November 13, 1645.—Thursday morning. Tro- 
ceed in debate about elect of infants.” 
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to eternal misery before his birth, and quite irrespectively of 
his life and worth, it does not seem to make any essential 
difference either to himself or as regards the character of the 
act of fore-ordination, whether he dies in infancy or grows to 
man’s estate—the injustice is the same, the cruelty no less; and 
so long as the doctrine of election is retained in any form, it may 
be doubted whether it is possible, or, in the interests of logic, 
desirable, to spare even the tiniest babes. At the best, the excep- 


‘tion could apply only to the children of Christian parents, and 


it would be a poor charity which, provided they were rescued, 
could look with complacency on the destruction of the millions 
of the heathen world. Those, therefore, who desire to elimi- 
nate this doctrine from the Confession of Faith will do well to 
change many other things at the same time. They may plead, 
indeed, that in this case at least they have Scripture on their 
side, and that a doctrine so horrible is but little consonant 
with the tender spirit of Jesus. But however true that may 
be, those who see in Christian theology only the development 
of those ideas and principles which, first expressed in the Old 
Testament, were afterwards seized and expanded by St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, and finally by Calvin, who gave them their 
most consistent form, will perhaps not regard the Being who, 
for his own glory, ordains some to life and passes others by, 
and who puts millions of his creatures, men, women and chil- 
dren, into hell, to feed the fires of his omnipotent wrath, as a 
wholly unworthy successor of the great War God of Jewry, 
who commanded the massacre of the children and sucklings 
of the Amalekites, and gave his blessing to those who dashed 
the little ones of Babylon against the stones. 

And now, to conclude ;—what is likely to be the upshot of 
the present agitation? Will it pass away, leaving things very 
much as they were before? Will the Confession of Faith 
come forth in a revised form, purged of its more offensive 
matter ; or will the churches of Scotland, or any of them, have 
the courage, once for all, to throw off their dogmatic trammels, 
and enter on a career in which science and religion shall go 
hand in hand? Time will shew. There is, indeed, no reason 
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in the nature of things why a Confession of Faith should not 
be revised, but it may well be doubted whether that of West- 
minster will very readily lend itself to the process. It is an 
admittedly complete and carefully worded statement of that 
form of Christian divinity which it is intended to represent. 
No competent judge will refuse to admire its logical arrange- 
ment, its completeness of statement, the dignity and appro- 
priateness of its style, and, generally speaking, its close 
adherence to Scripture, with an array of texts from which each 
of its propositions is fortified. To excise any part would be to 
mar its symmetry. To modify its language, while leaving its 
essential principles untouched, would be merely to make it less 
consistent and clear than it is. To put a new Confession in its 
place, would be only to lay up fresh agitation for some future 
day. Ifthe time has not yet come when it may be securely 
“Jaid on the historical shelf,” surely the wiser course would be 
to do in Scotland what has already been done in England with 
regard to the Prayer-book,—relax the formula of subscription. 
Certain it is that unless some step of the kind be taken, the 
Church has no chance of keeping pace with the advancing 
intelligence of the country. The Confession of Faith belongs 
to a past age, and it is not reasonable that it should be imposed 
as a yoke on the necks of each new generation. The attempt 
to do so will, however, in all probability, only hasten the 
religious revolution which those who are watching the signs of 
the times most closely, believe is in progress in Scotland. 


Rogert B. DrumMMonpD. 

















IlL—MR. DRUMMOND’S “ JEWISH MESSIAH.” 


The Jewish Messiah. A Critical History of the Messianic Idea 
among the Jews, from the Rise of the Maccabees to the Closing 
of the Talmud. By James Drummond, B.A., Professor of 
Theology at Manchester New College, London. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1877. 


Ir is a strange and regrettable circumstance that so little 
attention has yet been given to the Jewish literature of the 
period between the Maccabees and the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. How can we possibly understand the state of mind 
with which Jesus Christ had to deal—how can we possibly 
estimate the amount of creative originality in the Saviour 
himself, without a minute examination of the records of the 
stage during which the most wonderful of all revolutions was 
prepared? Far be it from us to underrate the interest which 
a belief so singular, so absurd (from an irreverent, modern 
point of view), as the Messianic is fitted to inspire. There is 
no doubt a pathos, as Professor Drummond remarks, even in 
men’s errors and dreams, to which no thoughtful man can be 
insensible, and to the historical student the Messianic belief 
has an additional interest from its connection with still unset- 
tled problems of the genesis and history of extinct religions. 
But to all of us whose lives are coloured, whether we will or 
no, by that “ measureless hope” which has “traversed the 
earth” in Jesus Christ, the study of the post-Maccabean Jewish 
literature should possess a peculiar attractiveness. There are 
questions which students of the Gospels often ask each other, 
and which cannot be answered from the Gospels alone—such 
questions as these: How can we account for the difference 
(already present to the Emperor Julian) between the concep- 
tion of the Messiah in the Old Testament and the picture of 
Christ in the Gospels? Or reconcile the popular expectation 
of a Messiah pre-supposed in the Gospels, with the indifference, 
if not the complete silence, of Josephus and Philo? Were 
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the attributes which belonged to the Messiah in the mind of 
Jesus Christ, such as were natural at that particular stage of 
the Jewish religion? How far may we venture to say that 
Jesus was intellectually moulded by circumstances, and how 
far that he counteracted them, or impressed his own stamp 
upon them ? 

It is too soon to give a definite Answer to these questions, 
and a premature attempt to do so can only disturb the 
balance of the critical judgment. Notable instances of this 
have been given in Germany: it may be enough to mention 
the biassed and audacious criticism of Volkmar. Professor 
Drummond carefully avoids the most distant allusion to the 
problems of the genesis of Christianity ; it would be impossible 
to ascertain from the work before us to what religious or 
historical school he belongs ; scrupulous impartiality charac- 
terizes all his discussions. It is only in the preface that he 
permits himself the following remark: “ It [the Apocalyptic 
literature] possesses also for the Christian student the ad- 
vantage of proximity to the Christian era. It thus furnishes 
a sample of the soil in which Christianity was first planted, 
and may assist those who have the courage for the task, to 
strip off the ephemeral popular conception from the permanent 
nucleus of spiritual truth.” 

It would be unfair to comment on these words, which are 
capable of various interpretations, and open a vista of theo- 
logical controversies for which (perhaps) neither the scholars 
nor the religious public of this conntry are fully ripe. 

Professor Drummond is clearly a conscientious student, 
and possessed of that trained common sense which ought to 
be a characteristic of English scholars. He has not produced 
a “generally interesting” work ; he has not revolutionized the 
aspect of his subject ; but he has made it possible for theo- 
logical students to investigate a most important branch of their 
literature which has hitherto among ourselves been unwisely 
ignored. 

The “Jewish Messiah” is divided into two parts, headed 
“Sources” and “ History” respectively. The nature and 
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contents of the writings from which the later Messianic beliefs 
of the Jews are to be drawn are so unfamiliar, and some of 
them have given rise to so much difference of opinion, that 
the author deemed it necessary first of all to analyze the 
material before him. The Jewish apocalyptic writings natu- 
rally come first, “ the strange product of blended political and 
religious enthusiasm.” The author fully admits the uncer- 
tainty as to the date of some of these works, but thinks—and 
the position is a very safe one—that we may fairly use them 
for one phase of Jewish opinion at the opening of the Christian 
era. In this chapter the sections on the Book of Enoch and 
the Fourth Book of Ezra are worked out with special fulness. 
The hopes excited by Daniel were very far from being 
fulfilled by the Maccabean victories. The enemies of Israel 
held up their heads again, and the divine world-empire of the 
Messianic period was still unrevealed. But this comparative 
disappointment failed to shake the faith of the Jews, who had 
long been accustomed to changes in the “ perspective of pro- 
phecy.” It even seems to have increased their interest in 
everything that assumed the character of a revelation. The 
third book of Sibylline Oracles in Egypt, and the book of 
Enoch in Palestine, developed the germs of the apocalyptic 
substitute for prophecy in a manner suited to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the time. The value of Enoch, as a link in the 
literary and religious history of the Jews, has no doubt been 
exaggerated, though to reject it completely, with Jost, seems 
ultra-scepticism. Like so many other Jewish writings, it is 
not only of composite origin, but has been subjected to inter- 
polation ; for to affect a doubt on this subject, after the dis- 
cussions of Hilgenfeld and Professor Drummond, would be 
unreasonable. A summary of the contents of the so-called 
Second Similitude (chaps. xlv.—lvii.), given by the latter 
(pp. 65—68), shews how much the connection is improved by 
the omission of the Messianic passages. Professor Drummond, 
it is true, thinks the original form of the interpolated portion 
is more nearly preserved than is supposed by Hilgenfeld, but 
this constitutes no essential difference between them. Omit- 
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ting the interpolated portions, we obtain a tolerably compact 
and intelligible book, free from any suspicious resemblance to 
Christian phraseology,* except in one passage (almost certainly 
interpolated) where the Lord calls the Messiah “my Son” 
(cv. 2). The date of the book seems to be fixed by the histo- 
rical survey in the dream-vision of chaps. lxxxv.—xc., in the 
time of John Hyrcanus, 135—106 B.C. This is a purely apo- 
calyptic work ; its object, like that of Daniel, is the encourage- 
meut of the strictly pious Jews, the ’Acoidaio. It does indeed 
refer to the Messiah (xc. 37), but clearly regards him as of 
purely human origin. The other doctrinal inferences from 
Enoch (if we may use the phrase) are carefully registered by 
Professor Drummond in the second part of his work. On the 
whole, I cannot help thinking that the study of “Enoch” in 
Dillmann’s translation, and with Professor Drummond’s critical 
chapter on the book, would be full-of instruction to Biblical 
students. Let me take only one or two side-points. The (ori- 
ginal) author of “Enoch” abhors the second temple, and denies 
the Divine presence within it. Does not this illustrate Isaiah 
xvi. 1—3 and Mal. i. 6—10? And do not the various stages 
through which the text of the book (still more, however, that 
of the Sibylline Oracles) has passed, present instructive ana- 
logies for the composition of the Pentateuch ? 

Perhaps the best summary of the contents of 4 Ezra has 
been given by Dr. Westcott, who also points out the funda- 
mental difference of tone between “Enoch” and “Ezra,” and 
the striking parallel between the apocalyptic visions of the 
latter and the teaching of parts of the New Testament. Dr. 
Westcott, however, adopts the view of Hilgenfeld that the 
book is of pre-Christian origin. After an examination of this 
and other conflicting theories, Professor Drummond comes to 
the conclusion that it was rather composed in the last quarter 





* Professor Drummond is needlessly literal when, following the German of Dill- 
mann, he quotes a phrase of “ Enoch” as “the son of the woman” (Ixii. 5, &c.). 
The Ethiopic means rather “woman’s son ;” comp. Job xiv. 1. So, too, it might 
be better to render “ Lord of spirits” (not “ Lord of the spirits’’). 

+ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 3rd ed., pp. 103—108. 
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of the first century A.D. The key to the book is in the famous 
vision of the eagle, the difficulties of which are unusually 
great, and cannot here be discussed. But even apart from this, 
no one can deny that the phenomena pointed out, for instance, 
by Dr. Westcott, agree exactly with the melancholy period to 
which Ewald and Professor Drummond have assigned it. It 
is unfortunate that the text of 4 Ezra has been tampered with 
by Christian hands. Indeed, it is perfectly extraordinary to 
what an extreme the unscrupulousness of transcribers and 
editors has gone in those parts of the apocryphal writings 
which have any direct bearing on contested doctrines. Geiger, 
it may be observed, has pointed out remarkable instances of 
this in the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 

Another interesting chapter is devoted to the Psalter of 
Solomon, a work which has called forth such extremely diverg- 
ent opinions, Abraham Geiger regarding it as “a colourless 
production, without one characteristic ‘moment, one definite 
allusion to contemporary events ;” while Ewald, Hilgenfeld, 
and many other critics, argue with great positiveness from the 
supposed allusions in the poems. The fact is, however, that 
the contemporary references are both numerous and diversi- 
fied. Geiger approaches his subject with a ready-made hypo- 
thesis on the position of the Jewish parties, which will not fit 
in with the allusions in the Psalter. The situation of parties 
pre-supposed in these poems is exactly that which is revealed 
by an impartial study of the course of Maccabean and post- 
Maccabean Jewish history. “It is the, antithesis of the 
‘church party,’ the genuine representatives of the community 
of the second temple, and the worldly, political party, which 
had become considerable through the War of Liberation (Ps. 
i. 1—8), the antithesis of the adherents of God and the adhe- 
rents of the king, of the true Israel and the usurpers, who 
threatened to drive the people into a wholly different course,”* 





* Wellhausen, “Die Pharisiier und die Sadducier” (Greifswald, 1874), pp. 
119—120. Geiger’s views of the Pharisees and Sadducees, embodied as they are 
in Smith's “ Dictionary of the Bible,”’ have perhaps received too much acceptance 
among liberal theologians. 
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—in other words, of the Pharisees and the Sadducees,—not, 
however, the Pharisees and the Sadducees as they are repre- 
sented by Geiger. As to the date, Professor Drummond ranges 
himself on the side of Hilgenfeld in preference to Ewald, and 
ascribes the completion of the book to the years following 
the death of Pompeius (48 B.C.). Wellhausen substantially 
agrees: he thinks that the Psalms were not all by one poet, 
and do not all imply the same circumstances, and that the 
composition spreads over the period from about 80 to 40 B.C. 
The notes appended to his translation of the Psalter contain 
an elaborate justification of this view. While speaking of the 
translation, I may express a hope that Professor Drummond 
will be completely converted by Wellhausen to a belief in the 
Hebrew origin of the Greek Psalter, and a wish that the latter 
scholar’s translation, based on a restoration of the Hebrew, 
may become better known in England. The first Psalms must 
of necessity lose much of their beauty in a bad Greek trans- 
lation. The Psalms of Solomon are but a poor echo of the 
older Psalins, yet one at least of them (Ps. v.) is really very 
beautiful. For the purposes, however, of the history of the 
Messianic belief, Ps. xvii. is by far the most interesting, as it 
contains the first example in the later Jewish writings of the 
phrases, “Son of David” and the “ Anointed of the Lord,” for 
the Messiah (vv. 20, 23). It is very noteworthy that this dis- 
tinct affirmation of Messianism should proceed from a circle 
hostile to the Asmonean princes. For, as Keim remarks, in 
the flourishing period of the Asmonean family, the present 
time seemed to (many to) approach so nearly to the ideal, that 
the house of David was superfluous.* 

Two valuable chapters are devoted to the Targums and the 
Talmud respectively. The author informs us that he has no 
pretensions to independent research, but that Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, of Cambridge, most kindly verified and corrected the 
numerous extracts in the second part of “The Jewish Mes- 
siah.” It is hardly necessary to follow this part of the author’s 





* Keim, “Jesus of Nazara,” Eng. transl., I. 317. 
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historical sketch, which claims to be no more than a careful 
compilation. I am a little surprised to find that till Kuenen’s 
pamphlet on the Great Synagogue appeared, Professor Drum- 
mond agreed with Jost that “the great Kenéseth” was really 
a synagogue, viz. the synagogue of Jerusalem. Surely Deren- 
bourg’s lucid work on the History of Palestine contained a 
more probable view. 

After completing his survey of the authorities, the author 
proceeds “to unfold the contents and trace the development 
of the (Messianic) idea itself.’ Instead of taking the books 
in their chronological order, and endeavouring to present in 
one view the Messianic picture which each contains, he adopts 
the plan of at once resolving the Messianic idea into its ele- 
ments, and following each of these separately through its 
historical changes. He begins with a brief sketch of the idea 
as it is presented in the prophetic books of the Old Testament,* 
on which I will only remark that, in his quest of brevity, he 
omits one of the most remarkable epithets given to the ideal 
king,—I refer to the description in Zech. ix. 9: “poor, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” 
I hasten to add that at a later point Professor Drummond de- 
scribes this passage as “probably” the germ of the later doctrine 
of a suffering Messiah. Not much light is to be gained from 
Sirach as to the existence of a Messianic belief before the rise 
of the Maccabees. Yet in xlvii. 25 (22) we find a “root of 
David” mentioned. The passage in xlviii. 10, 11, quoted by 
Professor Drummond, is partly interpolated, as has been shewn 
by Geiger. The really important part of this section of the 
work begins at Chap. iv., which deals with the divisions of the 
world’s history assumed in the apocalyptic literature. These 
divisions appear to have varied with different writers, and the 
divergence rendered it inevitable that “signs” (sometimes 
called “the birth-pangs of the Messiah”) and precursors should 
be sought for, by which the approach of the last times might 





* The Psalms are not here considered, but from p. 297 it seems to follow that 
the author regards Ps. ii. as directly Messianic. It is an agreeable proof of his 
independence of mind. 
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be recognized. Chap. vii. introduces us to an important and 
inuch-debated subject, “the conception of the ideal kingdom 
without a Messiah.” Professor Drummond is of opinion that 
the famous passage in Daniel’s vision of the four beasts, “I 
saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like a son of man 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
days, and they brought him near before him” (vii. 13), refers, 
not to the Messiah, but to the people of Israel. No one can 
say that the arguments on the other side are treated with dis- 
respect or inattention ; Hengstenberg’s arguments, indeed, are 
quoted in extenso. I could wish that the representative of this 
side had been a writer of a more critical turn than the great 
Berlin theologian. Hengstenberg’s arguments may be “simply 
worthless,” and yet his supposition may not be wholly incor- 
rect. A note in Professor Riehm’s republished essays ou 
“ Messianic Prophecy,”* would have been worth at least a brief 
consideration. I do not presume to ventilate my own view of 
the matter, which coincides with neither of the views preva- 
lent among Biblical critics. 1 will only say that so far as his 
present purpose is concerned, Professor Drummond seems to 
me more nearly right than Hengstenberg. Equal care and 
impartiality is devoted to the critical discussion of the difficult 
passage, Dan. ix. 24—27. The subject is too intricate to treat 
upon here, and indeed, in the present state of the Hebrew text, 
a fully satisfactory explanation is perhaps impossible. The 
author’s result is—*“that the Book of Daniel, though it por- 
trays an ideal kingdom, fails to place its sovereignty in the 
hands of a Messiah;” and further on he remarks, and here there 
can hardly be a difference of opinion, that the belief in a 
personal Messiah was by no means general among the later 
Jews. When R. Akiba [one of the grandest characters of 
Jewish history] acknowledged the Messiahship of Bar-Cochba, 
Rabbi Yochanan ben Toretha said to him, “ Grass will grow on 
thy cheeks, and the Son of David will not have come” (“ Jewish 
Messiah,” p. 272). 





* T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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Did the Jews believe in a supernaturally pre-existent Mes- 
siah? The question is important. “We should, indeed, more 
easily understand how the Church, in its first stadia, so quickly 
advanced to the idea of the pre-existence of Christ, if the Jews 


- had already been led on to the same point, prior to the appear- 


ance of Christ, by the Old Testament idea of the Messiah.”* 
There are no doubt passages in 4 Ezra, referred to by our author, 
in which the Messiah is spoken of as kept or reserved unto the 
end (xii. 32, xiii. 26), and in another place it is said that “my 
son the Christ shall be revealed” (vii. 28) ; the same phrase is 
used in the Apocalypse of Baruch. But our author thinks 
that these passages do not imply a supernatural Messiah, but 
only that he was to be withdrawn after his birth into a place 
of temporary concealment. Indeed, “the fact that the writer 
of Fourth Ezra [like Trypho] makes the Messiah die like all 
other men, shews that the qualities which he attributed to him, 
however marvellous, were not in his judgment beyond the 
attainment of saintly men.” Certainly this view of the Messiah 
as issuing unexpectedly from a place of concealment was a 
natural supplement of the descriptions of the prophets; and 
possibly when St. Paul says that the second Adam was “[the 
Lord] from heaven,” he implies a similar conception, and does 
not mean to identify Christ with the heavenly Adam of later 
Judaism.+ It was also a natural inference from Dan. vii. 13, 
so soon as the distinctly Messianic interpretation of this passage 
became prevalent. 

The concluding chapters of the book contain much interest- 
ing matter for students of the New Testament. The author 
sees no reason to believe that the phrase “the kingdom of 
God,” or “the kingdom of heaven,” was ever used by the Jews 
as synonymous with the kingdom of the Messiah. He remarks 
that the confident Messianic expectations of 4 Ezra and the 
Apocalypse of Baruch (written after 70 A.D.) can be naturally 
accounted for as an inference from Daniel ix., which places the 





* Dorner, “The Person of Christ,” I. 418. 
+ Comp. also John vii. 27: ‘“ When the Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence 
he is’’ (quoted by Mr. Drummond, p. 282). 
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ideal age in immediate sequence to the destruction ofthe city and 
temple. He also indicates in the Apocalypse of Baruch (chap. 
xxix.), what is probably the original form of the absurd pas- 
sage quoted from Papias by Irenzus as a saying of Christ's. 
A chapter, perhaps too short, is devoted to the singular belief 
in the secondary Messiah, the son of Joseph or of Ephraim, 
in contradistinction to the son of David. The reader would 
gather no adequate idea of the importance of this belief in the 
Jewish tradition, nor of the obscurity of its meaning. Pro- 
fessor Drummond holds what is probably the prevalent 
view, that the belief was produced by a reluctance to ascribe 
suffering and death to the triumphant king, the Son of 
Dayid. But some account of the views of Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Gritz, would have made the chapter both more com- 
plete and more instructive. The chapter on Resurrection and 
Judgment contains a very full catena of passages from the 
Books of Daniel and Enoch to the Talmud. Very noteworthy 
is a Talmudic extract, which by its resemblances and contrasts 
cannot fail to remind us, as Professor Drummond remarks, of 
the description of the judgment in Matthew xxv. The nations 
of the world are asked, one by one, what they have done in 
the world. The excuse appended to their statement is very 
original, and reminds us of nothing so much as of the ironical 
justification of the ways of the gay Paris world, in a passage 
of M. Renan’s “Dialogues Philosophiques.” “Lord of the 
world,” replies the Roman empire, “we have fitted up many 
market-places, erected baths, collected gold and silver; and all 
this we have done to favour the children of Israel, so that 
they could busy themselves with the Law undisturbed.” 

Professor Drummond’s professed object has been to trace 
the stages of the growth of the Messianic belief. In the course 
of his History he has also found occasion to throw light on 
the outward form of various other dogmas common to the 
Christians and the Jews; but into this part of the subject 
there is even less ground for me to enter than into that 
referred to at the beginning of this article. 

Special scholars in the department of later Hebrew will no 
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doubt find fault with some parts of the work, in spite of the 
valuable assistance given to the author by Dr. Schiller ; and 
those who look for a vivid historical picture of the times 
which produced the Messianic ideal will be equally disap- 
pointed. What we have before us is an Jinleitung, never 
careless, never absolutely meagre, and sometimes admirably 
complete, to the literary sources of information, followed by 
a kind of index, arranged under heads, of some of the most 
important contents. The list of modern works on the subject 
is sufficiently full to be of great service to the student. One 
misses, however, Alexandre’s earlier work on the Sibylline 
Oracles, Herzfeld’s “Geschichte,” Fritzsche’s “Libri Pseude- 
pigraphi,” Hilgenfeld’s “Die Propheten Esra und Daniel,” 
Wellhausen’s “ Die Pharisiier und Sadduciier,” and above all, 
Castelli’s brief but authoritative work, “Il Messia secondo 
gli Ebrei.” It may be worth noticing that Wiinsche has 
thoroughly changed his point of view since writing “ Die 
Leiden des Messias.” He still thinks that isolated teachers 
of the synagogue taught the doctrine of a suffering Messiah, 
but no longer deduces from them those extremely conservative 
opinions which he once deemed of essential importance.* A 
paper in Geiger’s “Jiidische Zeitschrift” (1870, pp. 35—43) 
on “Menahem, the Messiah, the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost,” 
may perhaps be found suggestive on a collateral point. 

I part from the book with renewed respect for the author, 
and for the home of independent theology in which he is a 
Professor. 





T. K. CHEYNE. 








* “Der lebensfrendige Jesus” (Leipzig, 1876), p. viii. 
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IIlL—BISHOP THIRLWALL’S REMAINS. 


Remains, Literary and Theological, of Connop Thirl vall, late 
Lord Bishop of St. David's. Edited by J. J Stewart 
Perowne, D.D. Vols. I. and II. Charges. Vol. III. Essays, 
Speeches, Sermons, &c. London: Daldy, Isbister and Co. 
1877-78. 


Dr. THIRLWALL’s “ Remains, Literary and Theological,” so 
far as they have yet seen the light, consist of two volumes of 
Charges to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David's, delivered 
between the years 1842 and 1872, and a third, containing 
Essays, Speeches and Sermons. These, it is announced, are 
to be followed by two volumes of Letters, one to be edited by 
Dr. Perowne, the editor of the present volumes—the other 
by the Dean of Westminster. What is the justification of so 
singular an arrangement we are not told, nor on what princi- 
ple the division of the late Bishop’s correspondence between 
the two editors is to be made. For the solution of this riddle 
our literary curiosity must be content to wait: so far, Dr. 
Perowne has shewn himself an unobtrusive editor, willing 
to let the Bishop speak for himself, and not encumbering his 
text with unnecessary notes. With regard to the Charges, 
his duty was quite plain. He had only to reprint them in 
their chronological order. There could be no question in 
regard to any of them of curtailment and omission. But when 
we come to speak of the third or miscellaneous volume, we 
confess that we should like to know more accurately than 
we do the extent and character of the materials from which 
Dr. Perowne had to select, before we commit ourselves to an 
unreserved approval of his choice. We find here the famous 
“Essay on the Irony of Sophocles,” reprinted from the Cam- 
bridge Philological Museum—an essay which younger scholars 
must often have heard praised as a masterpiece, but which few, 
until the present publication, can have seen. We have eight 
sermons and five speeches, the latter including two well-known 
addresses in the House of Lords on Jewish Disabilities and 
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the Irish Church, and another, in Convocation, on the Athana- 
sian Creed. Of two letters, the second is that very remarkable 
one which the Bishop wrote to the Primate on the Pan-Angli- 
can Synod of 1867. But while these “disjecta membra” are suf- 
ficient to give the reader some not inadequate idea of the Bishop 
and the Scholar, it is impossible not to feel that they supply 
little evidence of the mental development of the man. We 
should like to have been told something of that early transla- 
tion of Schleiermacher’s Essay on the Gospel of Luke which 
has been shrouded so long in decent silence. We should like 
to have seen the pamphlet advocating the admission of Dis- 
senters to the Universities, and deprecating the system of 
compulsory attendance at chapel, which led to Thirlwall’s 
resignation of his Assistant Tutorship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Possibly the external events of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
life were such as might easily be told in a few pages ; 
though no one can doubt that he was a man with a 
marked mental history well worth the telling. If the veil 
were lifted, there might be no more to see than we have 
already referred to ; but even this is sufficient to shew that he 
dallied for a while with German rationalism, and was enough 
of a liberal to dare a quarrel with his College. Are the letters 
so divided as to throw this part of the work on the Dean of 
Westminster? He will at all events execute it with a more 
sympathetic hand than Dr. Perowne, who, carefully as he may 
keep his own personality in the background, strikes us as 
much more in harmony with the Bishop’s habitually guarded 
orthodoxy, than with his occasional divergence into regions 
rarely trodden by episcopal feet. 

Nothing is more remarkable in these writings of Dr. Thirl- 
wall’s, and especially in the Charges, than the weight of intel- 
lect that they exhibit. The reader feels that he is in presence 
of a very massive mental strength. Not only is each successive 
point, as it is taken up, stated with singular lucidity and force, 
but the impression is conveyed that the subject has been 
looked at from every side, and all possible objections antici- 
pated. The style does not attract attention by any special 
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felicity of phrase, and certainly cannot lay claim to lightness 
or grace of movement; but it is clear, grave, copious; not 
without the charm of a sober eloquence, and sometimes pro- 
voking a quiet smile by a subtle and subdued irony. The 
Bishop’s wisdom is eminently of the judicial kind: his lawn 
sleeves are to him a species of ermine, which he is never able 
to forget: even if his natural prepossessions strongly urge him 
to take a side, he cannot condescend to be a partizan. He 
states opposing views with conspicuous fairness, finding a 
side of truth in each ; he balances argument against argument, 
and often ends with an “in medio tutissimus.” His was a 
bar before which, we should think, men of a hot party spirit 
must often have stood rebuked ; even if they did not care to 
acknowledge the fact openly, or to alter their public position, 
they must, under the influence of that strong intellect, that 
cool and unwarped judgment, have had an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that all extreme positions were unsound, and all uncom- 
promising affirmations at least half untrue. With this it is 
perfectly consistent that Dr. Thirlwall never greatly moved 
men, unless indeed Dr. Rowland Williams, to anger and resist- 
ance. That is the advocate’s, not the judge’s part. It almost 
involves uncompromising affirmations, and extreme positions, 
and one-sided views of truth—everything, in short, that was 
contrary to Dr. Thirlwall’s intellectual nature. The impartial- 
ity of a judge always gives eager and enthusiastic men a feeling 
of chill. He is too calm, they think, to care much about any- 
thing. The image of Truth which he labours to set up is not 
the rough-hewn goddess whom they have been wont to worship ; 
and if they bow down before her at all, it is with “maimed 
rites” and a disappointed adoration. 

A Judge who upon the Bench makes jokes, good or bad, is 
felt to derogate from the dignity of his ermine. But there is 
a kind of grave irony, of self-restrained satire, inspired and 
controlled by an ethical purpose, which great magistrates have 
sometimes used with singular effect. Of this, Bishop Thirlwall 
was a master. None could be so fit to investigate the Irony 
of Sophocles as he who had learned the lesson so perfectly. 
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The instances of it, to be found at least in his published writ- 
ings, are not very numerous, for sparingness of self-display is 
a characteristic of the faculty. The weapon would lose its 
peculiar temper if it were too often brought out of its sheath. 
Sometimes the irony is conveyed in a mere passing suggestion, 
the pregnancy of which almost requires a second thought for its 
discovery. Alluding, for instance, to Dean Stanley's well-known 
apology for “ Essays and Reviews” published in the Edinburgh 
Review, Dr. Thirlwall says: “The main drift of the apology 
in the Edinburgh Review is to shew that the public had been 
entirely mistaken in its notion of the work, and that, with a 
possible immaterial exception or two, it had only freely han- 
dled questions on which a great latitude of opinion had always 
been allowed, and exercised by many eminent divines of our 
Church.” Then, after some general criticism on this position, 
he continues: “The other admitted exceptions are represented 
as trifling, because contained in ‘a few words. Yet four mono- 
syllables have sufficed for an important proposition, which it 
would be difficult to bring within the limits of devout belief. 
Ps. liii. 1.” The reference sends the reader with excited curi- 
osity to his Bible, where he finds the words, “There is no 
God.” We hardly know which is most happy, the terse exem- 
plification of the possible theological importance of “a few 
words,” or the device for concentrating attention upon the 
example. Of Bishop Thirlwall’s skill in the extended use of 
irony, our space forbids us to give more than one specimen. 
It occurs in his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
Pan-Anglican Synod : 


“It is quite true that such a Meeting would not be competent to 
‘make declarations or lay down definitions on points of doctrine, 
in the sense that such declarations or definitions would have the 
slightest degree of legal authority or practical effect, or, as affecting 
the doctrine of the Church, would be worth more than blank paper. 
Indeed, this is so true, and so evident, that I can hardly believe 
your Grace can have meant your statement to be understood in this 
sense, in which, as a general proposition, it is superfluous, and if 
considered as bearing on actual circumstances, presents no guarantee 
Q 2 
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that it will have any effect on the proceedings of the Meeting. We 
hold in this sense that the Pope was not ‘competent’ to define the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. And yet he did so. In the 
same sense, the subscribers of the Oxford Declaration were utterly 
incompetent to make it. And yet they did so. I hope, indeed, 
that the rebuke which your Grace has incidentally, and perhaps 
unconsciously, administered to the authors of that Declaration, will 
make u wholesome impression on them. That which your Grace 
declares to be, beyond the competency of the Meeting which you 
expect to receive at Lambeth, even if it should include every Bishop 
of our communion, was treated by them as within the competency, 
not only of grave and learned Doctors of Divinity, but of the 
youngest curate just admitted into Holy Orders. But there is a 
sense in which it cannot be denied that they were competent to do, 
not indeed that which they affected to do, but that which they 
actually did ; for it was nothing more than as free-born English- 
men they had a clear right to do. In that sense, they were fully 
competent to do it. It may have been a mere waste of ink and 
paper. But what law forbids an Englishman to waste his paper 
and his ink ?”* 

But there was another and a very real sense in which Dr. 
Thirlwall was a judge. He administered a system. He never 
forgot that he was a ruler in a Church established by law, 
with doctrinal boundaries more or less distinctly drawn, and 
a definite ecclesiastical polity. In these Charges, the first of 
which was delivered in 1842, the last in 1872, he passes in 
review all the controversies which in the intervening thirty 
years agitated ‘the Church of England. The Tractarian Con- 
troversy in all its phases, the Endowment of Maynooth, Na- 
tional Education, the Gorham Case, the Revision of the Liturgy, 
Essays and Reviews, Dr. Colenso, Ritualism, the Athanasian 
Creed,—these, with many minor subjects, come successively 
into the field. But they are all treated with one reference. 
What does the Church teach? How can her system be brought 
into accord with fresh exigencies? To what extent will her 
formularies, fairly interpreted, cover new views? And so it 
happens that while these volumes are a repertory of sagacious 








* Remains, Vol. IIL. p. 454. 
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wisdom to Churchmen, a most persuasive Eirenicon to all who 
care to listen to the voice of peace, their value is indefinitely 
less to those who are unaccustomed to think within limits, 
and whose characteristic question is, not, What does the Church 
say? but, What is true? We may even affirm that the abid- 
ing sense of Dr. Thirlwall’s intellectual strength of which we 
have spoken, is accompanied, in the minds of such readers, by 
a feeling of disappointment that it should have accomplished 
so little of permanent worth. The religious questions which 
are really agitating the minds of thoughtful men are not 
touched in these volumes. We have an undefined feeling that 
the Bishop knew all about them, and could speak wise. and 
convincing words if he would; but they do not come before 
him judicially, and he refrains his tongue. So the book isa 
contribution rather to the religious history than to the theolo- 
gical thought of England. It will be carefully consulted here- 
after for knowledge of what men were thinking and saying in 
a period of recurrent crisis. But it will supply no principles 
for future guidance, except those maxims of critical compro- 
mise and conciliation to which hot-headed partizans never 
listen. Controversy has swept onwards into new phases, and 
the Bishop’s wisdom, great and genuine as it undoubtedly was, 
is left hopelessly behind. Moderate men unfeignedly lament 
that no Prelate now upon the Bench can sit in his seat of judg- 
ment; but none, with a true perception of the necessities of 
the hour, will add that “he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

In the essential limitation of his thought, his constant tacit 
reference to bounds which are not to be over-passed, his 
bringing of all new views to be tested by a previously existing 
artificial standard, Bishop Thirlwall was the true child of the 
English Church. No one can have read much Anglican divi- 
nity without being struck with the fact, that one of its chief 
characteristics is a moderation which borders on timidity. 
Its principle seems to be, that truth is always to be found in 
a mean between two actually existing extremes. It balances 
itself with the greatest care and circumspection, as if the 
ground it occupies were too narrow to be walked upon with 
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a less cautious gait. It usually follows the statement of a 
general principle, with an enumeration of the cases in which it 
does not apply, and a limitation of the sense in which it is to 
be understood. It rarely permits itself to follow out any truth 
to its logical consequences: the gulf of Calvinism yawns on 
one side, the precipice of Romanism goes sheer down on the 
other, and the slough of infidelity besets the path not far off. 
Its worship and its methods of action (we are speaking, be 
it remembered, of good old-fashioned Church-of-Englandism) 
answer to the same idea.. Its ceremonial is emphatically 
decent. It despises fripperies. It has certain ancestral canons 
of taste to which it strictly adheres. It hates any attempt to 
imitate Romanist gorgeousness of ceremonial on the one side, 
and on the other thinks extemporary prayer rather low. It 
had almost rather not save souls than do it in an irregular 
way, or by imitation of Dissenting methods. Whatever can 
be done with the Prayer-book and the Catechism may be 
done ; but all beyond that savours of fanaticism. Even the 
outward garb of the true Anglican clergyman, at the time of 
which we are speaking, told the same tale: you could not 
mistake him for a Catholic priest, but he was just as clearly 
distinct from a layman. He had the cachet of his Church upon 
him in look, gait, dress, manners, modes of action. What he 
was and did depended largely upon her unwritten traditions. 
It was quite in order that he should be a well-educated gen- 
tleman, but not, nearly so much so that he should be even a 
decent preacher ; so he often was the first, and very rarely the 
second. He was an exclusively insular product, not to be 
found out of England, and, even there, grown to perfection 
only at Oxford and Cambridge. Though the word be no older 
than Newman, he was long before Newman wrote an incar- 
nated “ Via Media.” 

The beginning of this state of things lies far back in the 
circumstances of the Reformation. That convulsion was in 
England so deeply influenced by personal and political consi- 
derations, was so little the result of deep national convictions 
working themselves out in their own way, that its real and 
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abiding character did not make itself apparent until the first 
ferment of change had passed. We may take Hooker as the 
earliest conspicuous type of the English Churchman as he 
was destined to be, actually engaged in controversy with 
advancing Puritanism, and yet not less anxious to fortify his 
ecclesiastical position against the assaults of Rome. The name 
of honour by which he is universally known is the “judicious 
Hooker :” to be judicious has, consciously or unconsciously, 
been the highest praise at which Anglicanism has since aimed. 
But judiciousness implies caution of statement, and avoidance 
of extremes, and a wary look-out whither one is going, and a 
regard for old landmarks, and something like timidity towards 
whatever is new and strange. The generation of divines who 
immediately succeeded Hooker kept a very careful watch 
Romeward, for on the side of Geneva they knew that they 
were not in danger. Laud, whatever superficial critics may 
say, was as little Romanist as he was Puritan; but he was so 
like a Romanist on the outside, that to keep himself clear from 
suspicion of Romanism needed all his power of careful dis- 
tinction and discriminating statement, while his unrelenting 
enmity towards Puritanism was the most patent fact of his 
life. Indeed, it was the work of many years and more than 
one great scholar to reduce the Anglican position to form and 
intelligibility : to shew that the English Church as it existed 
under Charles I. was the same Church as had existed under 
Henry VIL, and yet a reformed and independent Church: to 
repress the natural sympathies of a reformed Church of England 
with reformed Churches abroad, and at the same time to main- 
tain the controversy with Rome: to vindicate on one side the 
true apostolical succession, and on the other the right of the 
people to a vernacular service and a free Bible. And it is on 
the side of Rome that the cautious and discriminative faculty 
of the Church of England has been most needed and most 
exercised. The type of men whom we now call Evangelical 
have never greatly cared to maintain their connection with 
Christian antiquity, and have been little hindered by any rigid 
theory of the Church from following their principles to their 
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legitimate conclusion. At first, the Puritans were a party 
struggling for supremacy in the Church of England, rather than 
a constituent element of it: in 1662, they left it to found the 
various Dissenting communions: again, in the 18th century, 
the preaching of Whitfield and the Wesleys ended in what 
Churchmen would call schism. Except during the century 
which has now almost passed away, there has been little need 
to draw the line between Evangelicals within and Evangelicals 
without the Church ; and the line, when actually drawn, has 
been determined more by habit and practice than by theolo- 
gical theory. But there has always been a necessity for shew- 
ing why a Church which was Episcopal should not also be 
Roman: why it should admit a Real Presence, yet reject Tran- 
substantiation: why it should insist upon apostolical succes- 
sion, yet refuse communion with the Pope: why it should 
recommend occasional, yet discountenance habitual confession: 
why it should invest its ministers with the sacerdotal charac- 
ter, yet accept its Bishops at the hands of the State. So the 
typical Anglican divine has lived inside a system which he 
has done his best to perfect and round off, and make intellec- 
tually habitable. But till quite recent years he had lost the 
habit of looking outside of it to the general relations of things, 
and the possibility of more absolute truth. 

Something of the same effect has been produced by the 
standing difficulty of maintaining the internal equilibrium of 
the Church. It was a compromise from the first, with this 
additional circumstance, that it was also a case of arrested 
development. How much farther the Reformation might have 
gone in the Protestant direction if Edward VI. had lived, it is 
impossible to say: the imperious will of Elizabeth turned 
back the tide of change, and left consistent Puritanism no 
other choice than that of ultimate rebellion. But with a 
Prayer-book based upon the Breviary, a Liturgy which was 
moulded on the Canon of the Mass, and Articles deriving their 
ancestry from the Confession of Augsburg, each party in the 
Chureh had its own standing-ground, which it was not slow in 
fortifying against its enemies ; while the peacemaking and sys- 
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tematizing men who arose from time to time found themselves 
in face of the all but impossible task of reconciling types of 
doctrine which existed side by side, though incapable of living 
cohesion. The result has been, not only that the Church has 
always contained parties, but that these parties, in view of 
each other, have cultivated the habit of cautious and moderate 
statement. An Evangelical Nonconformist throws himself 
boldly upon Scripture and the Spirit: an Evangelical Church- 
man, unless of the most ignorant sort, cannot quite cut himself 
loose from antiquity and Church authority. Just now the 
Evangelical party, not without reason, are furiously incensed 
against the extreme High-churchmen, and cry out for their 
immediate expulsion from the fold; but up to a quite recent 
period they managed to find a modus vivendi with the old 
High Church, and did not seem to suffer any strain of con- 
science. They were content if their position could be justified 
out of the legal documents which were the common basis of 
the Church, and granted other parties the right of the same 
appeal. That they had also the supreme warrant of Scripture 
for their form of faith, was an advantage which belonged to 
themselves alone, or which at least they shared, in part, with 
other Evangelicals outside the pale. They were faithful to the 
Articles, and made the best they could of the Prayer-book ; 
nor did they greatly grumble if others were faithful to the 
Prayer-book, and made the best they could of the Articles. 
The same tendency to abide contentedly within the artificial 
limits of a system is curiously shewn in the history of the third 
party which has grown up in the Church during the last forty 
years. The standing-ground of the Broad Church is neither 
in the Articles nor the Prayer-book, but in the omissions of 
both. A new class of theological questions has come up in 
the nineteenth century, of which the sixteenth was profoundly 
ignorant, and which it could not by possibility anticipate. The 
Thirty-nine Articles have a very close and direct reference to 
the controversies of the time at which they were drawn up, 
but when brought into contact with the controversies of to-day, 
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they naturally err both by excess and defect. In addition to 
this, the stress of subscription to them and to the Prayer- 
book has been greatly relaxed during the last few years, so 
that the principal requirement now made of a clergyman is, 
that he should be able to use with a clear conscience the 
Church’s formularies in the Church’s worship. That Broad- 
churchmen should be able to do this, is an unfailing cause of 
wonder to Nonconformists, especially of the freer sort, who, 
while they are disposed to recognize the necessity of a common 
form of prayer in a National Church, and to admit that it 
cannot correspond with absolute accuracy to every peculiarity 
of individual conviction, find a difficulty in understanding how 
men can habitually read prayers, the underlying principles of 
which they not unfrequently controvert in the sermon which 
follows. But the oddest part of it all is, that Broad join with 
High and Low Churchmen in deprecating any alteration in the 
Prayer-book. That each of the two latter parties should agree 
in fearing a change which might be made in the interest of the 
other, is quite intelligible. But the Broad-churchman knows 
that the Ritualist, whom he fears, has an inexpugnable fortress 
in the Office for the Ordering of Priests, and in that for the Visi- 
tation of the Sick. He knows, too, that the Evangelical, whom 
he more than half despises, rides securely at his anchorage in 
the Articles. He cannot but know that the whole tenor of the 
Prayer-book becomes daily less in accord with those results of 
Biblical criticism and scientific research to which he pins his 
own faith. It is difficult to believe that he does not see that 
the comprehensiveness which in his eyes is one of the Church’s 
greatest merits, would for the first time be put on a firm basis 
by the removal from her public services of documents and 
expressions which are susceptible of strong party interpreta- 
tions, or belong to bygone stages of faith. But sooner than 
face the difficulty and the danger of altering the Prayer-book, 
he will not only continue to do violence to language and logic 
in his own interpretation of it, but he will face the tremendous 
peril of a triumphant Ritualism within the Church. Even he 
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has lived so long in an artificial tenement of belief, that he 
dare not trust himself in the fresh air and beneath the open 
canopy of heaven. 

During the last few years, however, a gradually growing 
strain has been put upon the union of these ill-assorted parties 
in the same Church, and the tie which holds them together 
has been stretched almost to the breaking-point. This has 
not only been coincident with a remarkable revival of the 
Church’s vigour and national influence, but in part caused by 
it. Times when convictions are lightly held, and nobody 
cares to push principles to their results in practice, and the fire 
of religious life burns with but a feeble and flickering flame, 
are the times when parties easily make concordats and live 
peaceably side by side. But we doubt whether, in spite of 
Nonconformist zeal on the one hand and scientific incredulity 
on the other, the Church was ever a greater force in England 
than at the present moment. The sum that has been spent 
during the last few years in building new churches and 
restoring old ones is enormous. Gifts of money for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, which not long ago would have been thought 
impossible, are freely and frequently made. Congresses, dio- 
cesan synods, ruridecanal meetings, the revival of Convocation, 
the unabated prosperity of the old Church societies, the fre- 
quency and bitterness of ecclesiastical debates in Parliament,— 
all bear the same witness. The Church has got a hold upon the 
primary education of the people, which, however inconsistent we 
may think it with sound national policy, has been legitimately 
acquired by hard work and liberal expenditure. But the result 
of this great and various revival has been, that each party in 
the Church, though in different degree, has become more con- 
scious of the logical results of its own principles, and, while 
clinging with equal tenacity, till within a very recent period, 
to the idea of an Establishment, has advanced private preten- 
sions, with the recognition of which common life in an Esta- 
blishment is hardly possible. 

In this new crisis, the Broad Church goes for very little. 
Such influence as it continues to exercise, is that of individual 
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ability and eloquence, much more than that of a party. The 
young honour-men of Oxford and Cambridge who would natu- 
rally recruit its ranks, look askance at subscription, loose 
though it be and loosely interpreted, and turn aside to other 
‘professions. The contrast between the liberty of the layman 
and the bondage of the clergyman is so marked, that however 
those who have assumed the burden of orders may persuade 
themselves that it is not a galling intellectual load, it is not 
wonderful that others, still unpledged, should refuse to run 
the risk. Nor have the Ecclesiastical Courts, which have 
been complaisant after a sort to High and Low, been very 
favourable to Broad Churchmen. The freest treatment of 
Scripture they will permit, but will allow little doctrinal 
license. Mr. Heath and Mr. Voysey had to go out. Mr. 
Wilson and Dr. Williams were saved by the skin of their 
teeth. Of the old leaders, some, like Mr. Jowett and Mr. 
Mark Pattison, live on safe academic eminences: Dr. Colenso 
is banished to South Africa, and also to a kind of ecclesiastical 
Coventry: Mr. Wilson’s health permanently shuts him out 
from active life: Dr. Rowland Williams died in the firm con- 
viction of his own orthodoxy and the expectation of a Welsh 
Bishopric. Among younger men, some prefer University to 
parochial work : Dr. Stanley is in the happy position of being 
a Dean who has no Bishop over him: aud Mr. Stopford Brooke 
rejoices in the safe obscurity of a proprietary chapel. For 
some years there always has been, and there is likely to con- 
tinue to be, a succession of men who will try to reconcile 
official position in the Church of England with a frank accept- 
ance of the results of science and criticism; while laymen 
who, not caring to break with the public profession of religion, 
prefer the National Church to any of the sects, will rally 
round teachers who, whatever their intellectual inconsisten- 
cies, exercise a genuine ethical and spiritual influence. But 
the Broad-church party—so, at least, it seems to us—lose 
ground daily: first, because they are no longer backed up by 
the vast and growing forces of scientific inquiry, which are 
quite indifferent to all Church parties, and like one as little 
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as another; and, secondly, because they profess and practise 
a theory of comprehension which is at once too esoteric for 
common people to understand, and prevents them from making 
their intellectual influence felt. They prefer interpreting the 
Prayer-book to altering it. They apologize for the Creeds, 
instead of frankly recognizing them as the expressions of an 
ancient and outworn faith. The result is, that they leave the 
direction of the Church of England as a religious force to men 
who accept the Prayer-book literally, and own the Creeds as 
the perpetual and immutable law of Christendom. Free 
thought, rationalistic criticism, scientific inquiry, do not cease 
to be active influences in moulding the faith or unfaith of the 
English people, but the fulcrum from which their force is 
exerted is for the most part outside the Church. 

The chief factor in the crisis which is undoubtedly drawing 
near, is the rapid development of High-church views and 
practices. As we have already said, these are not without 
their justification in the Prayer-book. The Office for the 
Ordering of Priests contains everything that a defender of 
sacerdotalism can possibly want. The Communion and Bap- 
tismal Offices easily lend themselves to high sacramental 
interpretation. Occasional confession is expressly permitted, 
and’ the transition to habitual confession is not difficult. 
The Ornaments’ Rubric hardly bears to plain men the inter- 
pretation which, by the help of Queen Elizabeth’s advertise- 
ments, the Court of Appeal recently succeeded in putting 
upon it. We will not allude to the argumentative towr-de- 
force by which Dr. Newman attempted to shew that the 
Thirty-nine Articles were not irreconcilable with Catholic 
doctrine: High-churchmen have ground enough of their 
own, without trespassing on that which more properly belongs 
to their Evangelical brethren. But it is only necessary to 
take the data which we have enumerated above, and to reason 
from them without reference to the presence in the Church of 
other data of a different kind, to arrive at the point at which 
things now are. There is a large and increasing party in the 
Church of England who occupy that sacerdotal and sacra- 
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mental ground of things which hitherto we have been 
accustomed to call Roman ; who insist that this is and always 
has been the true position of the Church ; who look upon the 
name Protestant with loathing and disgust; who heap con- 
tumely on the memory of the Reformers ; who call Morning 
Prayer, Matins, and the Communion, Mass ; who imitate, so 
far as they dare, Roman ritual; who encourage confession, 
and advocate a celibate clergy, and invoke the Virgin and the 
Saints; who, if they deny Transubstantiation, vigorously 
affirm a Real Presence ; who eagerly look forward to the re- 
union of Christendom, excluding, of course, English Non- 
conformists and the Protestant churches of the continent ; 
and who, notwithstanding all this, and the constant passage 
of converts from the English to the Roman Church, declare 
that their existence as a party is the one sufficient bulwark 
against the encroachments of Rome. And to them, as far as 
can be now foreseen, belongs the future of the Church. They 
are zealous, self-denying, full of faith in themselves, audacious 
in their defiance of the law. What is to be done with them, 
no one can tell. The new legislation, which in a fit of 
Protestant indignation Parliament expressly levelled against 
them, is a confessed failure: legal proceedings have again and 
again broken down, and when they succeed have about them 
an unpleasant flavour of persecution. It is impossible to 
direct a constant battery of episcopal warning, judicial inhi- 
bition, temporary suspension, final deprivation, against a large 
number of clergymen, who resist one by-one, who have all of 
them a certain reputation for earnestness and hard work, and 
who are backed up by zealous congregations. At this moment 
the situation approaches to a dead-lock. Bishops are para- 
lyzed: Parliament is thinking of other things: Lord Penzance 
has nothing to do: and Ritualism goes on its way rejoicing. 
Once more: the High-church party has taken up a position 
in reference to the State to which it is hard to find a parallel 
in English ecclesiastical history. We pass by pre-Reformation 
times : there can be no true parallel between the relations of 
a purely English Church to the English State, and those, to 
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the same State, of a Church which was only a branch of a 
great communion extending through all Western Christendom, 
and administered on a uniform system by its acknowledged 
head at Rome. But it means much that the first lines of the 
relation between Church and State, after the Reformation, 
were laid by the personal will of our imperious Tudor 
monarchs. If to a certain extent the Church was independent 
of Parliament, and legislated for herself in Convocation, she 
made up for it in the attitude of servile, almost abject, sub- 
mission which she assumed to the Crown. Elizabeth ruled 
the Church with a rod of iron, wielded often with a man’s 
vigour and a woman’s caprice ; but perhaps the highest flood- 
mark of profane and foolish flattery was reached by the 
Bishops, who bowed and cringed in the ante-chambers of the 
Scottish Solomon. In Charles the First’s time, the Church 
stood for the Crown against the people, with a loyalty which 
in the next reign formulated itself in Filmer’s patriarchal 
theory of the Divine Right of Kings. But at the Revolution, 
this particular school of Churchmen became Nonjuring, and 
in many cases Jacobite, leaving the majority of clergymen— 
especially after Convocation was silenced, as men thought for 
ever, in 1717—apparently quite content with the autocratic 
government of King or Prime Minister. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the cynical way in which, throughout the 
reigns of the Georges, the Church is regarded as a branch of 
the Civil Service, containing just as many sinecures and 
abuses and profitable anomalies as any other. Men in power 
use it for their own selfish purposes. If any reform is 
attempted or accomplished, it is by the purely secular agency 
of Parliament, which consists only of nominal Churchmen. 
There are no prosecutions for heresy, for the simple reason 
that nobody cares much about orthodoxy. A clerk has need 
to be very “criminous” indeed, if the machinery of the eccle- 
siastical courts is to be put in operation against him. But 
the Church acquiesces in this state of things. It receives 
patronage, protection, privilege, from the State, and repays it 
with a frank subjection and complete obedience. Perhaps it 
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has proclivities towards the Supremacy of the Crown, as a 
kind of ill-defined personal prerogative residing in the De- 
fender of the Faith. But it is quite amenable to the control 
of Parliament too, of which in the spiritual Peers it feels itself 
an integral part. 

How completely all this is changed now, every one knows. 
The Church has awakened to a conviction of its own essential 
independence. It denies the right of Parliament—which 
consists to an appreciable extent of “ Papists, Jews, heretics 
and infidels”—to legislate for it. It asks for the independent 
regulative action not denied to the meanest and newest of the 
sects. It is even disposed to define and limit that Royal 
Supremacy, before which, in former times, it bowed down in 
such unquestioning loyalty. It will acknowledge the juris- 
diction of no courts of law which are tainted with a Parlia- 
mentary origin, and declares that only spiritual men can 
rightly decide in spiritual causes. This is of course the 
contention only of the extreme High-churchmen, and even in 
them may, without a grave breach of charity, be put down 
quite as much to a desire to evade an inconvenient pressure 
of the law, as to a new and deliberate conception of the law’s 
obligations. They rebel against Lord Penzance ; they decline 
to plead before the Judicial Committee ; and at the same time 
they flout all Bishops in turn, and overwhelm the Primate 
with a virulence of abuse quite unknown in secular politics. 
We have no intention of criticising their theory, which, 
without much trouble, might be shewn to be at once histori- 
cally untenable, and incapable of being reduced to practice. 
But it is obvious that it introduces a new element into our 
present religious position. The basis of the settlement in 
Church and State has hitherto been, that the clergy, not only 
as citizens, but as clergymen, were under the control of the 
law, framed by Crown and Legislature, and administered in 
duly constituted courts. The claim now made by clerical 
persons, to have a right of choosing between courts, of saying 
that they will obey this and will not obey that, is one which 
cannot be admitted without impairing the general force and 
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obligation of law. Nor if the claim be denied is the remedy 
for the grievance far to seek. If Churchmen envy the reli- 
gious freedom of Nonconformists, let them take up the 
Nonconformist position. A certain abatement of freedom is 
the price paid for privilege. It is a little unreasonable to 
want to have both the privilege and the freedom. 

The effect of these things upon the Evangelical party in the 
Church may be best described by saying that they are in a 
condition of wild anger and blind terror. They know that, 
numerically, they are probably the largest party in the 
Church ; sometimes, half unconsciously, they reckon the Dis- 
senting allies at their side, and so feel that, from the religious 
point of view, they are entitled to think themselves the 
representatives of English opinion. And yet, like one of the 
giants of nursery fable, who is too big to be strong, they see 
themselves every day deceived, outwitted, undermined. They 
have never at any time been a learned party: the natural 
tendency of learning is to make a man a High or a Broad, but 
rarely a Low Churchman: so they are poorly represented on 
the Bench of Bishops, and are obliged to see stations of 
ecclesiastical influence occupied by men of other schools. 
They are without power in the literary world: they read few 
books but their own, which the general public, in turn, passes 
by with unconcealed dislike: and they are involved in a feud 
with science, which they do not know how to begin to recon- 
cile even if they cared to do it. Their ancient power over the 
masses is beginning to forsake them: what is best in their 
methods, other schools have appropriated and are using with 
success: they are finding out that they cannot work miracles 
of faith by repeating the old shibboleths of Cecil and Romaine 
and Venn. One thing remains to them : their strong convic- 
tion of the essentially Protestant character of the Church of 
England. But it is here, in their very tenderest point, that 
they are chiefly wounded. They see the Church being carried 
over to the Roman side in doctrine and practice before their 
faces. Such a fact as the seeession to Rome of Newman and 
his followers, they could behold with calm, almost with com- 
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placent, eyes: it was well that traitors should go to their own 
place, relieving the Church of their birth from the weakness 
and pollution of their presence. But it is a widely different 
thing to have Rome planting her colonies in the midst of the 
English Church—for a faithful minister, who still preaches 
pure gospel truth, to have on one side of his parish a church 
in which the Stations of the Cross are set up, and on the 
other, one where confessions are daily heard in the vestry. 
And it is eminently characteristic of the intellectual and 
spiritual feebleness which has fallen upon the Evangelical 
party, that their only idea of resistance seems to be a recourse 
to legislation and prosecution. There is no fresh activity in 
the literary controversy with sacramental theologians. There 
is no outbreak of zeal in preaching and teaching. There are 
no symptoms of alliance, on the common Protestant ground, 
with Evangelical Dissenters. There have been the passing of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, and the repeated prose- 
cutions of the Church Association. What these have done 
for the party and for Protestantism needs no telling. 

It is no part of our self-imposed task to predict, even in the 
most general terms, the future course of events in the English 
Church. There is no doubt a strong tendency within her 
borders to represent the state of things which we have 
attempted to describe as due to temporary causes, and there- 
fore likely to settle down again into a condition of well-ordered 
repose. Such reasoners declare, as indeed we have ourselves 
admitted, that the disturbance is largely due to the Church's 
re-invigorated life ; that it has in many ways been productive 
of real good, and under careful and kindly administration, and 
with the exercise of general forbearance, may be trusted to 
pass away. Our own view is directly contrary to this. The 
forces which are at work now are of secular operation, and 
have produced disruption before. Puritanism got the upper 
hand in 1645, and the birth of Dissent in 1662 was the result. 
All through the reigns of Charles LL and James IL, High- 
churchism gathered strength, till in 1689 it found it could no 
longer live within the fold, and founded the Nonjuring Schism. 
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The eighteenth century for the most slept upon religion, or, 
when at brief intervals it woke, rioted with Sacheverell, dis- 
puted with the Deists, cast out Wesley and Whitfield, drove 
Priestley to America. Now the nineteenth inherits, in forms 
only slightly changed, the struggles and the controversies of 
the seventeenth. Both the old parties are aroused to a sense 
of irreconcilable opposition: each feels that the complete 
triumph of its enemy would be its own extinction. A third 
party, whose existence was only dimly shadowed forth in the 
Cambridge Latitudinarians, weak in clerical but strong in lay 
support, supplies a distinct element of disintegration. Outside 
is the Dissenting clamour for Disestablishment, crying for it 
knows not what, yet not so much weakening the Church as 
drawing it together in the recognition of a common foe: and 
the far more dangerous disregard of a large and thoughtful 
class for all forms and organizations of a religion which they 
look upon as practically outworn. We know that institutions 
that can count twelve hundred years of growth are not 
dissolved in a night, and the end is not yet. But the days in 
which the life and thought of the English Church could be 
controlled by the compromise of the 16th century are for ever 
passed. There is a sense in which Bishop Thirlwall, though 
the grass be hardly yet grown upon his grave, is as obsolete 
as Archbishop Laud. Yet he was a wise and a good Bishop: 
one who was an honour to his Church and a blessing to his 
diocese : a profound scholar and a sagacious politician: among 
the greatest, perhaps also the last, of the truly great Bishojs 
who have administered the curiously balanced system of the 


English Church. 
CHARLES BEARD. 
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IV.—THE CAMBRIDGE COMMISSION. 


THE circumstance that we have once more entered on a 
period of academical legislation, and after a brief interval are 
again experiencing all the protracted throes and linked bitter- 
ness of long-drawn-out reform, is one which the judicious 
friends of our national Universities—those who take a genuine 
interest in their due development and healthy progress—can 
scarcely regard with either unqualified satisfaction or unmixed 
regret. It is difficult to exaggerate the disturbance of normal, 
educational work involved in preparing to meet the require- 
ments of a Commission. University Professors and College 
Heads, tutors, lecturers and bursars, are forced for the nonce 
to make the progress of their pupils and the despatch of busi- 
ness a secondary consideration, while they devote their atten- 
tion to the comparative merits of conflicting schemes by which 
all things are to be made new. Ordinary administrative work 
falls inevitably into arrears ; recondite studies have to be 
temporarily abandoned ; the hours spared to much-needed 
recreation are sensibly curtailed; and even that bugbear of 
reformers at a distance, “the idle Fellow,” has to be up and 
doing. He is perhaps a rising junior at Lincoln’s Inn, or 
possibly engaged on some important literary work in the 
metropolis ; but when statutes are to be altered, briefs and 
papers must take their chance ; College meetings, always suf- 
ficiently frequent, become almost perpetual; and the Great 
Northern Railway, which runs a branch to Cambridge, does a 
thriving trade in season-tickets. The air is filled with the 
murmur of rival interests; every busybody has his special 
project ; people with panaceas swarm in all the combination- 
rooms. 

On the other hand, we are free to admit that an occasional 
overhauling of the machinery, with a view to its adjustment 
to the shifting necessities of the business, and its improvement 
by the light of enlarged experience, is, from some points of 
view, as desirable in a large educational establishment as in a 
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Birmingham factory. It was well remarked from the Uni- 
versity pulpit, on the last anniversary of the University 
Commemoration, by one of the ablest and most respected 
exponents of academical Conservatism, that the times when 
the most real and honest work has been done at Cambridge 
have not been those when the University was most free from 
external pressure. The consciousness that public opinion is 
directed to the character and efficiency of a public institution 
often proves a healthy stimulant to those who are responsible 
for its administration ; and unsparing criticism from without 
seldom fails to produce increased activity within. Many of 
the best features in University life at the present day—the 
atmosphere of healthy competition, the multifarious intellec- 
tual energy, the vigorous pursuit of many branches of know- 
ledge once neglected or despised—may be traced in great 
measure to the Royal Commission of 1852, and the adoption 
of the recommendations contained in its Report. When Mr. 
Gladstone in 1872 appointed another Commission to inquire 
into the amount of College and University revenues, and the 
method in which they were administered and employed, both 
Colleges and University felt themselves in a condition to bear 
the most searching scrutiny. The Commissioners, as is well 
known, after an exhaustive inquiry, reported that there ap- 
peared to be little room for improvement in the matter of 
fiscal management; and when that Report was issued, the 
general feeling seemed to be one of surprise that so much 
sterling work was accomplished with means of which the 
comparative exiguity was then for the first time publicly 
revealed. At the same time, there were many who felt that 
there were other matters in which change was not only desir- 
able, but urgently required ; and that feeling still continues. 
The comparative unfruitfulness of College Headships has ren- 
| dered them an object of persistent attack; and it has been 
) complained that while a large proportion of the revenues of the 
; individual Colleges is devoted to the maintenance of useless 
sinecures, the University, regarded as a corporation distinct 
from the Colleges which compose it—a distinction which, for 
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the benefit of those of our readers who are unacquainted with 
the details of academical organisation, we shall endeavour to 
elucidate on a later page—is seriously crippled by want of 
means to encourage the prosecution of studies of a nature not 
immediately remunerative. Moreover, the University Tests 
Act of 1871 has not entirely fulfilled the expectations of 
Nonconformists ; and should the suggestion advanced in the 
Hertford College case by the Solicitor-General, who endea- 
voured to shew that the Act was of a merely “enabling” or 
permissive character, be accepted, as seems far from improba- 
ble, by the Court of Appeal, the necessity of a supplementary 
statute will be scarcely doubtful. In any case, so long as 235 
out of 360 fellowships in the University are hampered, in one 
form or another, by the necessity of taking orders in the 
Church of England, few will be found to contend that the 
principle of religious equality has as yet received adequate 
recognition ; and, as we shall attempt to shew, the matter is 
one with which the present Commission may be fairly expected 
to deal in no half-hearted manner. There are other points 
connected with the tenure of fellowships to which we shall 
again advert: we have already mentioned enough to shew 
that there is at the present day abundant scope for a measure 
of reform. The matter was not lost sight of by the late 
Ministry ; and when on a disastrous day, more than four years 
ago, Mr. Gladstone appealed to the confidence of the nation, a 
University Bill was one of the projects enumerated in his now 
almost forgotten programme. But when it became known 
that the new Parliament would contain a Conservative majo- 
rity, considerable and compact, the hopes of reformers dwin- 
dled ; Nonconformists recognised the futility of expecting aid 
from a party to which “Church and State” forms a mystic 
shibboleth, without which no festive celebration would be 
complete ; the lotos-eaters, if such there be, on the banks of 
Cam and Isis, heaved a sigh of indolent relief; the sleepy 
party turned once more their faces to the wall. 

The sleepy party had unfortunately reckoned without their 
host. They had failed to recognise the guiding principle of 
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latter-day Conservatism. They forgot that a statesman who 
had educated his party into passing the most democratic mea- 
sure in the history of our Constitution, was now Prime Minis- 
ter. They were oblivious of his predecessor's naive declaration, 
that the triumph of Toryism was to “dish the Whigs.” The 
phenomenon that every progressive measure advocated by the 
Liberal party was being furtively incorporated in the Conser- 
vative programme, had possibly escaped their notice. They 
were soon to be undeceived. It was unreasonable to expect 
that the great Conservative party would fall into the mistake 
of leaving University Reform as a possible rallying-cry to the 
shattered ranks of their antagonists. The Royal Speech on 
the opening of the session of 1876 intimated that a Bill had 
been prepared, of which the object was the amelioration of the 
University system and the advancement of the cause of higher 
education. The announcement, as might have been foretold, 
failed to please anybody. The Bill was anticipated by acade- 
mical obstructives with indignant horror, and by academical 
reformers with avowed suspicion. £¢ tu, Brute, exclaimed the 
disgusted Tory ; Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, was the secret 
feeling of many a distrustful Liberal. The loyalty of the 
former party to its political leaders suffered a shock from 
which it will not rapidly recover; while the latter feared that 
the Conservative Bill would prove a sham Bill, and would only 
furnish an excuse for delaying real and organic reform for 
years to come. 

The task of the Government—a Government, be it remem- 
bered, which piques itself on making things comfortable all 
round—was certainly a far from easy one. It was absolutely 
certain that whatever they proposed would offend and irritate 
a large number of people whose support they could not well 
atford to lose; it was extremely problematical whether they 
would be able to conciliate or satisfy a single class. The sub- 
ject was one in which very few members of either House took 
any serious interest; while many decided Liberals in party 
politics shewed themselves extremely averse to any changes 
affecting the position of the Colleges of which they were for- 
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merly alumni. The gentlemen who write leading articles in 
the newspapers proved, on the whole, even more ill-informed 
as to the condition and requirements of the Universities than 
the Legislature itself; and the general feeling was such that it 
seemed probable that a colourless and inoffensive Bill would 
be introduced, which would meet with little opposition from 
any quarter. The preparation of the scheme was entrusted to 
Lord Salisbury, it being apparently presumed that the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford would know all about the 
subject. Lord Salisbury is doubtless a man of great ability, 
though without academical distinction ; but both in and out 
of Oxford he is best known as the most influential repre- 
sentative of a Toryism and—to adopt a convenient French 
expression—a “clericalism” which are nearly obsolete. If 
there be any faith in ritual and respect for rubrics, if there be 
any belief in tests and catechisms, if there be any pious horror 
of those who abjure the one and ignore the other, assuredly it 
is in Lord Salisbury’s bosom that these feelings and opinions 
are most warmly cherished. It is about as easy to conceive 
his Lordship in the guise of a radical reformer, as it would be 
to imagine Mr. Newdegate in a Cardinal's hat, Sir Wilfred 
Lawson in a state of inebriety, or Mr. Bright with a loaded 
revolver in his pocket. Lord Salisbury, however, is a man of 
genius, and he determined to shew that he was equal to the 
job. There was one thing alone in which the Premier must 
pardon his servant; he had acquired a habit of bowing his 
knees in the house of the Church as by law established, and 
the habit was one which he could not altogether overcome. 
The Heads of Houses were mostly required by College statutes 
to be in holy orders, and so Headships must be expressly 
exempted from the operation of the Commission. <A large 
number of fellowships were confined to the clergy of the 
Church of England, and that qualification must be scrupu- 
lously maintained. To make things quite safe, good old- 
fashioned High-church Conservatives, like Lord Redesdale 
and Dr. Burgon, were selected as Commissioners ; and every 
care was taken that the Liberal element, which for the sake 
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of appearances was added, should be of a thoroughly orthodox 
type. What, then, remained to reform? Much every way. 
It had come to the ears of the Marquis of Salisbury that there 
were a number of young Fellows of Colleges, many of them 
residing in town, who took their share in College administra- 
tion, who were mostly laymen, frequently Nonconformists, 
and who shewed themselves distinctly unfavourable to the 
reactionary tendencies of some of their seniors. Here was a 
grand opportunity for a clean sweep. His Lordship suggested 
that “idle Fellows” were a gross abuse ; they were a pernicious 
fruit of the new-fangled system of open competition ; the 
modest dividends which they drew would be much better 
employed if handed over to the University for the encourage- 
ment of “original research,” and the creation of new Profes- 
sorships, to be held by gentlemen of sound doctrinal views. 
These pernicious young men must be summarily deprived of 
all share in governing their Colleges, in which case it would 
be clearly seen that lay fellowships were useless sinecures of 
which an honest reformer must make short work. Lord Salis- 
bury was distinctly in favour of making the “researcher” 
happy for life with a secure endowment ; he was quite enthu- 
siastic for establishing a Chair of Mongolian literature ; but as 
for your idle Fellow, the Marquis could not away with him. 
Such, read between the lines of Lord Salisbury’s speech, 
was his idea of University Reform. The design was ingenious, 
and worthy of its subtle author; but the plan did not prove 
exactly popular. Objections were heard on all sides. It was 
asserted that a University Commission with no power to deal 
with the question of the Headships was an obvious absurdity ; 
and before the Bill became law, the Heads were surrendered 
to the tender mercies of the Commission. It was hinted that 
a liberal endowment of research might lead to far greater abuses 
than those which it was proposed to abolish ; and, after one or 
two discussions, Lord Salisbury’s peculiar notions on this sub- 
ject were quietly dropped. It was pointed out that by a clause 
of doubtful meaning it might be possible to get rid, by a side- 
wind, of some of the most valuable provisions of the Tests Act 
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of 1871; and, after a little argument, another clause was 
added by which the principles of that Act were re-affirmed. 
The Bill did not receive the Royal assent till the end of last 
session ; and long before that, Dr. Burgon’s name was tacitly 
removed from the list of proposed Commissioners. It was, 
moreover, suggested that the influence of some young men of 
liberal views on the governing bodies of their respective 
Colleges often proved extremely useful ; and the clause which 
disfranchised them was never pressed to a division. As to 
the regiment of Professors with which we were at one time 
threatened, the scheme was soon shorn of all its imposing 
dimensions. Mr. Hardy, who carried the Bill through the 
House of Commons, remarked that he was far from advocating 
any extensive increase in the Professoriate; and he dwelt 
with some emphasis on a clause which enabled the Commis- 
sioners to consolidate, if they thought it desirable, two or more 
Professorships. The Government, in fact, acted as the present 
Government always acts, and shewed itself thoroughly amena- 
ble to a little judicious pressure. Even the idle Fellow was 
alluded to by Mr. Hardy in a style which was really quite 
respectful. He was not, it appeared, idle at all—far from it ; 
he was a most industrious and meritorious member of society ; 
it was not the Fellow, but the fellowship, to which Lord Salis- 
bury had intended to apply that disparaging epithet. Even 
that was not quite correct; what the Marquis had really 
meant to call them was “prize fellowships; and a prize 
fellowship, everybody admitted, was a very useful institution. 
It was these rewards which mainly attracted young men of 
ability to the Universities ; without them it would be difficult 
to maintain the high standard of the honour examinations ; 
they gave those who won them a start in life, and supported 
them through the critical period of their career. It was 
pointed out that many of the most distinguished members of 
the House, including more than half of those who sat in Mr. 
Gladstone's Cabinet, had once held prize fellowships. The tone 
of the liberal professions was distinctly benefited by them ; 
they contributed to no small extent to the diffusion of culture 
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and refinement of taste. Whatever the Commissioners did, 
whatever they left undone, they must certainly be extremely 
cautious in dealing with the class of which Lord Salisbury 
had spoken in his haste. Such was the general tone of the 
Ministry when their measure was subjected to Parliamentary 
criticism. In the sequel, the Commissioners were left to do 
pretty much what they thought best, abundant securities being 
at the same time provided for the full consideration of any 
“grievance” to which their proceedings might give rise. Even 
the clerical restrictions on academical emoluments, in the 
defence of which Lord Salisbury had employed so much 
strategy and skill, were only saved from summary condemna- 
tion by an assurance that the Commissioners would deal with 
them on their merits. The matter, Mr. Hardy urged, was 
doubtless one on which those gentlemen would exercise a wise 
discretion ; no attempt to defend such disabilities on principle, 
or in the abstract, was seriously made; but notwithstanding 
the attitude of the Ministerial bench, and the sucking-dove 
accents of Lord Salisbury’s roar, the majority which left those 
venerable restrictions to the wisdom of the Commissioners 
only consisted of fifteen in one House and nine in the other. 
Those who followed the progress of the University Bills of the 
last two sessions could scarcely fail to recognise the truth of 
the saying, that the Conservatives are occasionally in office, 
but the Liberals are always in power. 

The Commission having thus been left with its hands 
entirely free, the prospects of satisfactory reform, in the right 
direction, practically depend on the constitution of that body. 
In this respect, Cambridge has on the whole every reason to 
be content. It might, indeed, be regarded as matter for regret 
that a Commission which is to reform and improve the Univer- 
sity system should be entirely composed of University men. 
The infusion of an extraneous element, unaffected by academi- 
cal training and traditions, untinged by the genius loci of the 
Cam, would have been in some respects a useful addition. The 
interests of science could not be better represented than by 
Lord Rayleigh; but the nomination of some eminent savant 
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from the outside world, such as Professor Tyndall, and some 
liberal and cultured representative of the Nonconformists— 
such, for instance, as Dr. Allon—might have proved extremely 
valuable. It may also be questioned whether, in the interests 
of despatch—and nothing is more important than that the 
Commission should be as expeditious in its work as is consistent 
with care and caution, and should not keep the future position 
of the University in protracted suspense—it was advisable to 
nominate as Chairman the Lord Chief Justice, who is also 
Chairman of the Commission on Extradition, and who probably 
at his advanced age finds his heavy judicial duties a nearly 
sufficient occupation for all his energies. We confess, too, that 
we should ourselves have been glad to see some College Head 
among the Commissioners. The interests of the Heads, as 
representing the Colleges, and the Professors, as representatives 
of the University, are sometimes considered antagonistic ; and 
the Commission includes two Professors, but no Head. It 
cannot be pretended that this circumstance arises through the 
impossibility of finding among the seventeen Heads a properly 
qualified person. Such an idea would be insulting to a very 
eminent body of men, and would have no foundation in fact. 
The appointment of the present Vice-Chancellor, a man of 
great powers of business and singularly moderate views, would 
have been approved by all parties. The name of the Master 
of St. John’s was suggested by Lord Hartington but rejected by 
the Government, apparently for no other reason than that he 
had done excellent service on Mr. Gladstone’s former Com- 
mission.. Had he been nominated, the apparent inequality by 
which Trinity possesses four representatives on the Commission 
and St. John’s—a College only second to Trinity in numbers, 
rank and influence—not one, would have been to some extent 
redressed. Lastly, no more admirable appointment could have 
been made than that of the new Master of Trinity Hall, Sir 
Henry Maine, whose name was suggested as an Oxford Commis- 
sioner in 1876, and dropped, for some inexplicable reason, in 
1877. Sir Henry is one of the most distinguished scholars and 
quite the most distinguished jurist whom the University has in 
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recent years produced ; he has filled many responsible positions, 
and filled them all with conspicuous success ; he has indeed 
touched nothing which he has not adorned by his taste and 

_illuminated by his acumen. Should any chance vacancy on 
the Commission occur, we strongly hope that Dr. Atkinson, Dr. 
Bateson or Sir Henry Maine may be chosen to make the Sep- 
temvirate complete. 

It remains to indicate, as explicitly as our limited space 
permits, the nature of the problems which the Septemvirate 
will be required to solve. These problems may be conveniently 
divided into two classes—those which concern the relations of 
the Colleges to the University, which require or are supposed 
to require re-adjustment, and those which concern the internal 
economy of the Colleges themselves. The former subject may 
be said to bear somewhat the same relation to the latter that 
international law bears to municipal law. The corporations 
called Colleges may be compared to a number of semi-inde- 
pendent states, knit together for certain purposes into a kind 
of loose confederacy, which is called the University. It may 
no doubt be urged with truth that, from an historical point of 
view, the University is everything, and the Colleges, which 
gradually grouped themselves around it, of quite secondary 
importance ; but the circumstance, in the light of contemporary 
experience, is not of great practical interest. At the present 
day, none will deny that the welfare of the University sub- 
stantially depends on the prosperity of the several Colleges, 
and that any legislation which diminishes the resources or 
thwarts the progress of those societies must ultimately have a 
prejudicial effect on the Alma Mater to which they originally 
owed their being. It is sometimes said that the Colleges are 
teaching bodies, while the University is an examining body ; 
and although this statement is not altogether accurate—for 
each College examines its own students, and the University 
teaches, theoretically at least, and no doubt to some extent 
practically, by means of its Professors—it is yet approximately 
correct, and conveys a distinction which it is useful to bear in 
mind. It would, however, be more exact to say that the Uni- 
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versity has the exclusive right of conferring degrees ; that in 
order to exercise this right in a proper manner, it reserves to 
itself the function of examining all students who are candidates 
for degrees ; and that it is one of the most important duties, 
though far from the only duty, of the individual Colleges to 
prepare their undergraduate members for the University degree 
examinations. With this end in view, each College maintains 
a competent staff of tutors and lecturers; and the reputation 
of a College to a great extent depends on the measure of suc- 
cess which its students attain in the competition for University 
distinctions. An inter-collegiate system has, moreover, been 
formed, by means of which students of one College are permit- 
ted to attend the lectures given by distinguished graduates of 
another, and each lecturer is enabled, if he pleases, to confine 
his attention to a special branch of some particular art. The 
principle of the division of labour on the co-operative system 
has, in short, been recently applied, and applied with consider- 
able success, to the scheme of collegiate instruction. It is, 
however, complained in some quarters that there are certain 
departments of learning and research which cannot be taught 
or studied satisfactorily except by the direct agency of the 
University, and by graduates who do not depend for their 
status on any particular College. We are further told that the 
University is unable to make appropriate provision for the 
encouragement of these studies through lack of adequate funds; 
that the Colleges, or some of them, have more ample funds at 
their disposal than they can possibly require; and that for 
these reasons “a modification of the pecuniary relations” be- 
tween the University and the several Colleges is much to be 
desired. 

The question, we fear, must be rather a dull one to non- 
academical readers, but we should not do justice to our subject 
if we failed to bestow on it a brief examination. It may be 
remarked, in the first place, that circumstances analogous to 
those described above are of far from rare occurrence. There 
are a large number of persons in the world who are deeply 
impressed with the conviction that their means are deplorably 
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insufficient for their legitimate requirements, while others, of 
no greater merit than themselves, have been favoured by an 
unwarrantable caprice of fortune with an extravagant propor- 
tion of this world’s goods. That eminent philosopher, Mr. 
Orton, whose theory of exchange the present generation, misled 
by the mischievous maxims of political economists, has alto- 
gether failed to comprehend, notoriously entertained a similar 
view ; and we believe that Mr. Whalley, encouraged by the 
precedent Lord Salisbury has supplied, is about to move for a 
Royal Commission, of which he suggests that Lord Coleridge, 
his brother Chief Justice being pre-engaged, might be appointed 
Chairman, to inquire into all the circumstances of his case. 
The sharp-set footpad, with a wife and family totally unpro- 
vided for, who garots a wealthy banker in a suburban lane, 
and relieves him of a plethoric purse, will doubtless in future 
be prepared to contend that “a modification of their pecuniary 
relations” was desirable for both parties; and should the 
Cambridge Commission adopt some of the projects which have 
heen submitted to them, we scarcely see how the Lord Chief 
Justice could refuse to acknowledge the relevancy of his 
defence. A good time must surely be coming for the promul- 
gators of communistic doctrines, to which the world has 
hitherto listened with indifference and incredulity, now that 
one who is at once an English Marquis and the most Con- 
servative member of a Conservative Cabinet, has professed 
himself a half-brother of the guild. 

Analogies, however, are proverbially deceptive ; and to 
content ourselves with meeting the claims of the University 
by comparisons of this kind would be beth inadequate and 
unfair. These claims substantially fall under three heads, 
and on each of these a few observations will not be out of 
place. Let us begin with the most important question, that 
of the Professoriate. We are told that the University wants 
a great many more Professors, and, according to some of the 
exponents of this view, the present staff of Professors ought 
to be enlarged to an extent so enormous that we may well 
wonder how the University has till now managed to get along 
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at all, with only thirty-four Professorial Chairs. In dealing 
with questions of this kind, it is as well to base our statements 
as far as possible on official sources of information. We will 
not therefore discuss or criticise an article on this subject 
which recently appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, from the 
pen of one of our Professors. It is indeed a remarkable fact, 
considering the scantiness of their numbers and the over- 
whelming labours with which they have to cope, that these 
gentlemen find leisure to grace the magazines with such 
numerous essays. The above-mentioned periodical, indeed, 
rarely presents its readers with a number which does not con- 
tain at least one Professorial disquisition ; and the writer of 
the article in question—who demands four additional Pro- 
fessors in his own department, in order that he may strictly 
confine his own utterances to the exposition of its “ theory’— 
ranks among the most versatile and copious contributors to 
weekly and monthly literature. We will merely mention 
that he expresses in the paper above referred to a strong 
opinion that the existing staff of Professors is lamentably 
inadequate, and hints that the additional teachers at present 
required are about seventy-nine in number. Let us now turn 
to the elaborate Report, which appeared last spring, of the 
Syndicate appointed to consider “the Requirements of the 
University in different Departments of Study.” Under the 
head of Mathematics, no addition to the present teaching power 
is suggested. In Classics, thirteen subjects—including Byzan- 
tine Greek, Late Latin, Palzography, Inscriptions, Romance, 
and Slavonic Languages—are mentioned in which “ Professor- 
ships might with advantage be created.” Professorships of 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Aramean and Chinese, and University 
Readerships in Armenian and Telugu, are demanded by the 
Board of Oriental Studies. Modern languages have not been 
forgotten, and “authorized teachers” of Dutch and Scandi- 
navian are represented as much to be desired. History, 
Archeology and Fine Art, between them ask for twelve more 
Professors or Teachers. Theology is not behindhand in the 
race, and, although already provided with four well-endowed 
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Professorships, requires three “ cuttenly 1 new” ones, of which 
“ Pastoral Theology” is one—the academical sheep being at 
present, we infer, without a shepherd—besides six Reader- 
ships in subjects like Comparative Doctrine and Church Law. 
Medicine and Moral Science have not failed to urge their 
respective claims ; but the most formidable requisitions of all 
are those put forth on behalf of Natural Science. This subject, 
we find, cannot be satisfactorily studied without at least six- 
teen more teachers, in such departments as Embryology, 
Paixontology, Pathology, and, above all, Morphological and 
Cryptogamic Botany, which, we are told, is to be carefully 
distinguished from the systematic branch of the subject—for 
which sufficient provision was long since made—and therefore, 
we presume, may be fairly designated as “ unsystematic.” 

There is one condition—a very simple condition, and we 
think a very fair condition—on which we are willing to enter- 
tain the question whether these subjects, or any large proportion 
of them, are of such practical importance or intrinsic dignity 
as to render the establishment of Chairs, devoted to their 
development and exposition, a sine gud non of the University 
of the future. The new Professors, we understand, are wanted 
mainly in order to give instruction in these topics; and, that 
being so, it is surely not unreasonable to inquire what amount 
of success the present body of Professors has actually attained 
in teaching students those branches of learning to which their 
four-and-thirty Chairs are respectively appropriated. We are 
sometimes told that scores of undergraduates yearly pass away 
in dull despair and uncomplaining hunger from a cruel Mother 
who has refused them the intellectual sustenance for which 
they crave. They have asked for bread and received a stone ; 
instead of the nutritious egg, their appetites have been mocked 
by the unpalatable scorpion. Their thirst for knowledge is 
still unslaked, and their desire for wisdom yet unsatisfied. 
The stupid prejudices of the academical system have proved 
to them a fatal stumbling-block, and our obsolete traditions a 
rock of irreparable offence. We have had perhaps among us 
some mute inglorious Milton, yearning for information as to 
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the folk-lore of the Cannibal Islands; but he has yearned in 
vain. One who had in him the germs of another Cuvier 
has sighed for instruction in antediluvian entomology; but his 
aspirations have been heard by the winds alone. He searched 
for a Professor, and found him not ; he entreated the modest 
boon of a Demonstrator, and was told that he was not there. 
The Colleges, administered by pedantic and uncongenial Dons, 
have confined their teaching to the exploded lore of bygone 
’ days; such subjects as Classics and Mathematics, Law and His- 
tory, Moral Science and Theology, can no longer be expected to 
attract or interest the young and inquiring mind. The ignoble 
herd, it is true, have come and read, and taken their miserable 
“honours,” if the word can be so perverted, in these despicable 
and antiquarian subjects ; but the é/ite of the rising generation 
have found no scope for their mental energy in the narrow 
groove to which the Colleges, sunk in medizval superstition, 
have confined their attention ; and melancholy instances could 
be produced of men who have been forced to take to boating 
or athletic sports, in order to supply that aching void which 
the trivial curriculum of the Senate-house could never fill. 
And, in this appalling state of affairs, what, it may be asked, 
have our Professors done? Our Professors, strong in the mens 
conscia recti, have for the most part followed Lord Melbourne’s 
sage advice and decided to “do nothing.” There is a well- 
known classification by which Professors are divided into two 
classes. The first are those who profess much and do little: 
the second category comprises those who profess little and do 
nothing. An epigrammatic dichotomy of this kind is of course 
very unjust to individuals. It is a caricature; but a carica- 
ture is altogether pointless unless it has some sort of foundation 
in fact. There are some Professors of recondite and esoteric 
subjects who devote unsparing energy and pains to such pupils 
as come to them ; and their limited classes often include some 
of the best men in the University. There is more than one 
Professor at the present day who attracts a large audience by 
the profundity of his learning and the lucidity of his exposi- 
tion; but with some few exceptions, which may be almost 
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counted on the fingers of a single hand, the University Pro- 
fessors find it practically impossible to persuade the University 
students to attend their lectures. It may be that their dis- 
quisitions are too learned or too formal ; it is certain that they 
are frequently delivered to empty benches. We have at present 
two Classical Professors—one of Latin and one of Greek—and 
four Professors of Mathematics ; they are all men of European 
reputation; and yet we believe that we shall be doing no 
injustice to these six gentlemen when we assert that on an 
average they do not get six pupils a term between them. On 
the other hand, a good College lecturer is sure to have his room 
crowded. A friend of our own, a member of the smallest Col- 
lege in Cambridge, recently announced a course of lectures on 
Personal Property—not a specially fascinating subject—and 
sixty students at once put down their names to attend. We 
have ourselves been present at lectures delivered by Professor 
Jebb, when a College lecturer at Trinity, to more than a hun- 
dred undergraduates ; and we believe that the gentleman who 
has succeeded him in the same position attracts at least as 
large an audience. Experience, indeed, seems to shew that 
undergraduates cannot be induced by any method short of 
absolute compulsion to attend Professors’ lectures; and the 
most successful of College teachers, if promoted to a Profes- 
sorial Chair, finds that his pupils immediately desert him. We 
have no space at our command wherein to discuss the reason 
of this fact; but when it is persistently asserted that the 
University requires more teaching power, it seems just as well 
to point out that the University has conspicuously failed to 
utilise the teaching power which it already possesses. 

Before dismissing this topic, there is a final observation 
which we should like to make. We earnestly trust that the 
University Commission will make no attempt to re-model our 
institutions with a view to assimilating them to those of which 
the most familiar example is afforded by the German Univer- 
sities. Cambridge has a type, or 740s, of its own, the result 
of the accumulated traditions and matured experience of many 
generations ; and it is one of which we could not regard the 
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disappearance otherwise than with grave regret. Our collegiate 
system does not content itself with providing intellectual edu- 
cation for those who come within its sphere; it supplies a 
moral discipline and social training which influence the whole 
subsequent career and tone of the average graduate. The 
cenobite life, with all that it implies, the community of inte- 
rests and pursuits, the rapprochement of men of varying bent, 
the sumptuary code, liberal and elastic, but not merely nomi- 
nal, and a supervision which is salutary but not vexatious, 
are among the benefits which a College confers on its alumni ; 
and in many cases it is in this combination of influences, 
brought to bear on our “gentle youth” at that critical period 
when the character is most susceptible to impressions from 
without, that the principal value of a University education 
consists. We feel assured that any attempt to change our 
Universities into a servile imitation of those of Germany— 
which cost the State more than half a million a year—would 
end in hopeless failure ; and we have a strong conviction that 
the British public would view with little satisfaction the trans-’ 
formation of our decent and gentlemanly undergraduates into 
swaggering Burschen, whose delight is in duels, who hate the 
respectable and scorn the Philister ; or, still worse, into a bad 
imitation of the ingenuous étudiant of the Sorbonne, living in 
sweet harmony with the inevitable grisette. 

The second of the three heads on which the demand of the 
University for “a modification of its pecuniary relations” with 
its members appears to be based, has received the sonorous 
designation of “the endowment of research.” On this we 
shall be very brief. The same individuals, the same savans, 
the same Marquis, who, with a holy indignation at sinecures, 
advocate the suppression of “idle” fellowships, think that the 
University should be entrusted with a considerable fund, out 
of which stipends or annuities are to be paid to able graduates 
out of work who feel a vocation for original research. These 
able graduates are usually married ; they have perhaps held 
fellowships and lost them; and every one is agreed that a 
married man cannot “research” at his ease, undisturbed by 
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sordid cares, on less than £1000 a year; a good house, gene- 
rous wine, esthetic surroundings, plenty of society, and a long 
holiday in the autumn, are absolutely essential if we are to 
keep our researcher up to the mark. Neither must these 
gentlemen be hurried in their labours. The University must 
not act like children who dig up the seeds in their gardens to 
see if they are sprouting ; on the contrary, it must possess its 
soul—if a University has a soul—in patience, in quietness, 
and in confidence. A researcher must not be troubled by 
indelicate people with persistent inquiries as to how he is 
getting on. It must be remembered that he is ex hypothesi 
engaged in the investigation of subjects hitherto unexplored 
by man; he soars to altitudes which preceding footsteps never 
scaled ; he plunges into mysterious depths of which the pro- 
fundity has been guaged as yet by none. £ tenebris tantis 
tam clarum extollere lumen must clearly require a good deal 
of time ; and it would be unreasonable to worry the modern 
follower of Epicurus with any vulgar clamour for results. It 
will surely be enough to know that he is “stung with the 
cestrum” of some great, if not “swift-working,” conception ; 
and we may console ourselves for hope indefinitely deferred 
with the anticipation that another generation, better qualified 
to appreciate them, will some day enter into his labours. 

All this may be very true ; we would only suggest that it 
is rarely advisable to abolish one institution and substitute 
another of precisely the saine kind, in the expectation that it 
will produce entirely different results. If half of what is said of 
idle fellowships be true, there could surely be no better vehicle 
for the encouragement of research ; the best men in the Uni- 
versity are provided with a modest competence, and they are 
free to spend their lives, if they please, in acquiring and dis- 
seminating knowledge. If a man does not feel a vocation for 
such a life, to double or treble his income will scarcely inspire 
him with the requisite enthusiasm. If, on the other hand, it 
is objected, as it sometimes is, with a slight want of consis- 
tency, that the Fellow is incapacitated for research, not because 
he is idle, but because he is cumbered with much teaching, 
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we can only say that all experience belies this theory, and 
that the most valuable and original work in scholarship and 
science has been almost invariably produced by those busily 
engaged in educational pursuits. The reason of this is indeed 
sufficiently obvious. To teach intelligent pupils well requires 
considerable preparation and constant study; questions are 
suggested in the course of a lecture which, to be answered 
thoroughly, involve reference to original sources of informa- 
tion ; and a good lecturer, who devotes himself to some special 
subject, after teaching it for a few years, generally finds him- 
self in a position to contribute largely to its further elucidation. 
If his branch be scholarship, new interpretations of obscure 
points have doubtless occurred to him; he has perhaps dis- 
covered some ingenious emendation, or reconciled various 
readings which previous commentators had dismissed as hope- 
lessly enigmatic. If such an one has been engaged in mathe- 
matical or physical science, the suggestions of the lecture-room 
and the experiments of the laboratory may have gradually 
prepared the way for some striking and valuable discovery. 
If, then, it is proposed to relieve the researchers of the future 
from the work of teaching, we regard the proposal as extremely 
mischievous ; if all that is wanted is to give those Fellows 
who under the present system do not lecture a more com- 
plimentary epithet and a somewhat different status, it seems 
to us that such a change would be entirely nugatory. For, 
we may fairly ask, where are our researchers to come from? 
Are they to be drawn from the same class as the College 
Fellow? Then why call old things by new names? Or are 
they to be selected from the numerous gentlemen who, through 
dulness or indolence, have missed their fellowships, and may 
therefore be fairly presumed to have a special qualification for 
well-endowed research ? 

The last ground on which the University claims assistance 
from the Colleges, consists in the alleged want of new build- 
ings, principally for scientific purposes. Many of the Colleges 
happen to be in a similar position; some of them urgently 
require more lecture-rooms, more accommodation in Hall, 
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more rooms for students; they are hindered from carrying out 
these projects by want of funds; but no enterprising College 
has ever hit on the happy idea of suggesting a modification of 
its pecuniary relations with the University, or with any other 
corporation. We can only say here that the wants of the 
men of science cannot be satisfactorily tested or criticised by 
others ; it is impossible for those ignorant of the exigencies of 
physical research to affirm that, where a dozen laboratories and 
museums are claimed, half-a-dozen would be amply sufficient ; 
while if those wants are to be satisfied in toto out of collegiate 
revenues, the Colleges had better go into the Bankruptcy 
Court at once, and ascertain how much in the pound this 
inexorable creditor is disposed to take. It is, moreover, im- 
portant to observe that if it be once understood that, as the 
requirements of the University extend—and we do not for a 
moment question that, as time goes on, it is very natural that 
they should become more extensive—it will always be possible 
to meet them out of a mine of wealth in the University itself, 
of which the existence has been hitherto unsuspected, there 
will at once be an end of those noble cases of private gene- 
rosity from which the University in the past has so greatly 
benefited. There is surely no better way in which a wealthy 
and philanthropic citizen can perpetuate his memory than by 
associating it with some academical institution which will , 
retain his name through succeeding centuries ; but if the Uni- 
versity were once allowed to annex for its own purposes the 
property of the Colleges, two reasons would at once present 
themselves which would effectually check the promptings of 
individual munificence for all future time. Every one who 
knows anything of the history of our Universities and Colleges 
is well aware that they owe almost everything they possess to 
private benefactors ; but if such a measure of confiscation were 
once permitted, no one would ever give anything to a Univer- 
sity which had proved its capacity for helping itself from other 
sources ; and no one would ever give anything to Colleges, of 
which experience had shewn that the revenues were always 
liable to be diverted to purposes entirely different from those 
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for which they were originally intended. When we think of 
all the buildings which the University owes to special girts or 
bequests from some of its most illustrious members—of insti- 
tutions like the Fitzwilliam Museum, the Cavendish Laboratory 
and the Divinity Schools now in course of erection—we should 
be loth indeed, for the sake of any temporary acquisition, to 
see all chance of similar donations in the years to come com- 
pletely barred. 

In any case, nothing would be more unjust than to carry 
out a proposal which finds favour in some quarters, especially 
among the wealthier Colleges, and force the Colleges to con- 
tribute, if they contribute at all, to the University chest at a 
uniform rate. Equality is a specious word ; it is a word which 
in the course of history has been found a convenient cloak for 
a good deal of practical injustice ; and in this case equality 
would be the reverse of equity, and would indeed be tanta- ’ 
mount to relative inequality. It might, for instance, be found 
on inquiry that at least one College in the University was in 
possession of an enormous and slowly accumulating fund, 
which, by the terms of the trust on which it was held, was 
necessarily applied to College buildings, and for which it was 
scarcely possible, with the best will in the world, to find satis- 
factory employment. With the consent of the College, a 
portion of such a fund might perhaps with propriety be de- 





“voted to the purpose of University buildings ; but to expect 
other Colleges—some of which possess no such thing as a 
“Domus” fund—to contribute a similar sum would be ob- } 


viously absurd. It might be possible to shew that several of 
the Colleges at present enjoy a considerable surplus of income 
over expenditure ; others exhibit a balance-sheet similar to 
that once recommended by Mr. Micawber, and live, so to 
speak, from hand to mouth. Some of these corporations have 
a large prospective increase of revenue, from the falling-in of 
beneficial leases and copyholds for lives ; others, while their 
requirements multiply, have substantial reason to anticipate 
that, through the exhaustion of minerals on their estates and 
other causes, they will suffer an actual decrease in income in 
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the course of the next few years. Thus it appears from the 
Report of the Commission of 1872 that, during the fifteen 
years from 1875 to 1890, the estimated increase in the revenue 
of Trinity College amounts to about £18,500; in that of 
King’s College, to more than £8200 ; while Christ's, Jesus and 
Queen’s Colleges anticipate additions amounting respectively 
to £3000, £2000 and £1800. The other Colleges, with four 
exceptions of quite insignificant amount, expect no increase 
whatever. Under such circumstances, to tax all the Colleges 
on an equal footing would seem justifiable only on the prin- 
ciple of taking from him that hath nothing even that which 
he hath. 

Our space is nearly exhausted, while an important section 
of our subject still remains untouched. The Commissioners 
will, it is to be hoped, give their most serious consideration to 
the question of what we have already designated as “ tmunici- 
pal” reform. The changes required in the internal regulations 
of the Colleges, as distinct from the changes alleged to be 
required in the relations of the Colleges to the University, are 
really very considerable ; but on the present occasion we can 
only indicate in the most concise and cursory manner the 
general character which, as we conceive, it is desirable that 
those changes should assume. For some time past, indeed, 
several of the most influential Colleges, and notably Trinity 
College, have been anxious to alter the statutes by which they 
are governed in various particulars ; but the Queen in Council 
has been advised to withhold her sanction from such proposals 
on the ground that the matter would be shortly dealt with on 
general principles by the Legislature itself. The Legislature, 
as we have seen, has practically delegated the responsibility of 
such reforms to the University Commission; and we trust 
that the Commissioners will in this matter adopt a decided 
and consistent policy ; that they will approve the suggestions 
of the more liberal among the Colleges; and that in other 
cases they will not hesitate to take the initiative themselves, 
and gently stimulate those of which the opinion is at present 
less advanced, to proceed in the same direction. 
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We cannot dismiss without some expression of opinion the 
question of the tenure of College Headships and College Fellow- 
ships. The Commissioners have been left free to deal with 
both points as they may think expedient, but it is difficult to 
imagine that they will be willing to accede to the proposition 
of certain academical republicans, and abolish the Headships 
altogether. It is doubtless true that the duties of the Master 
of a College are somewhat undefined, but they are none the 
less real, and they are often, when, as is usually the case, 
conscientiously discharged, extremely onerous. It must be 
remembered that a College is not merely an educational 
establishment, but almost invariably a corporation holding 
extensive and valuable real estate. Something is no doubt to 
be said for attaching more definite functions to the position of 
a Master ; but a great obstacle to any uniform rule in this 
respect consists in the circumstance that, while rules are rigid, 
the capacities and dispositions of individuals exhibit con- 
siderable diversity. Our College Heads have as a body shewn 
much judgment in devoting themselves to those departments 
of work which by habit and temperament they are respectively 
most competent to take in hand. Some of them make admi- 
rable Vice-Chancellors and excellent representatives of the 
University to the outside world ; another is distinguished not 
so much by aptitude for business as by the literary labours 
which the otiwm cum dignitate of the Master’s Lodge has 
enabled him to pursue and perfect ; another is the most effi- 
cient member of the Council of the Senate and half-a-dozen 
Syndicates ; while others discharge with extreme skill and 
judgment the responsible work of administering and superin- 
tending College property. Thus 


Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just Fate gives. 


It is indeed generally admitted that, in order to carry on this 
administrative work in a satisfactory manner, every College 
ought to have a permanent President, distinguished from those 
of its senior members who are fully occupied in educational 
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work; and we have been unable to discover in any of the 
schemes for substituting “ quinquennial Presidents” or “ Coun- 
cils of Tutors” for the present Heads, any reason to suppose that 
such a change would be more efficient or much less expensive 
than the present system. The hope, moreover, of succeeding to 
one of the Headships, with the comparative leisure which it 
implies, often constitutes a valuable inducement to permanent 
residence on the part of graduates whom the University could 
not well afford to lose, and who are now content to spend the 
best years of their lives—years in which men of equal ability 
would have elsewhere made themselves an assured position— 
in the ungrudging service of their respective Colleges. 

We think, therefore, that there is much to be said in defence 
of the Headships ; but we have nothing to urge in favour of 
the present rule, by which, in almost all cases, they are con- 
fined to members of the Church of England, and, in the great 
majority of cases, to members of the clerical profession. Such 
a limitation would appear to be totally inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Tests Act ; and it sometimes causes, and probably 
in the future, if not removed, will cause with far greater 
frequency, a serious difficulty in the way of electing the most 
suitable person. The Colleges which are permitted by their 
statutes to have a lay Head—Trinity Hall is one of the very 
few thus fortunately circumstanced—have constantly availed 
themselves of the privilege ; and we trust that, in this parti- 
cular at all events, the Commissioners will not hesitate to 
place all the Colleges on the same footing. 

The same remark applies with even greater force to the 
tenure of Fellowships. We have already mentioned that as 
nearly as possible two-thirds of the aggregate number of 
Fellowships in the University are to a greater or less extent 
hampered by the condition that their holder must assume the 
orders of the Church of England ; and the mere statement of 
such a condition of affairs should be sufficient to procure its 
summary condemnation. In Parliament, indeed, it was gene- 
rally admitted that clerical Fellowships could only be defended 
in so far as they were necessary for maintaining religious 
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instruction in the several Colleges. We will not pause to 
inquire to what extent and in how many cases they really 
subserve this end; it is sufficient to answer, that a very small 
fraction of the total number ought to furnish abundant 
provision for such a purpose. If, however, it should be sug- 
gested that they are necessary for the encouragement of 
theological study, the suggestion, to those acquainted with the 
facts of the case, would seem almost ludicrous; and we may 
at all events reply, that a much more efficient instrument for 
securing that very desirable object is immediately available. 
There is now at Cambridge a Theological Tripos, and if it 
once were understood that the Colleges were prepared to give 
Fellowships for distinguished merit in that examination, as 
they already do for distinguished merit in Classics, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science, there would be no lack of 
candidates of adequate distinction. Any College which might 
wish especially to recognise the faculty of Theology, in the 
same way as certain Colleges, by means of fellowships, stu- 
dentships and scholarships, now stimulate the faculties of 
Law and Medicine, would only have to appropriate one or 
more of its fellowships and studentships to graduates in that 
school, and those so elected, whether clergymen or laymen, 
members of the Established Church or Nonconformists, would 
probably devote themselves to teaching and lecturing on 
theological subjects with an assiduity and success conspicuous 
only by their absence in the average clerical Fellow under the 
present régime. We fancy, indeed, that the only reason why 
the clerical restrictions have been tolerated so long lies in the 
circumstance that, in the majority of cases, the assumption of 
orders is not a condition of election, but the Fellowship is 
vacated unless they are assumed within a certain period. 
Thus in recent years, while the disinclination of the majority 
of College Fellows to enter the Church has become rapidly 
more marked, these disabilities have been regarded as a con- 
venient method of procuring vacancies, and ensuring a steady 
“ flow of promotion.” It appears from the University Calendar, 
that at Trinity and St. John’s all the Fellows—with a few 
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exceptions in favour of those holding some College office—are 
required to take orders within seven years of attaining the 
standing of a Master of Arts; the rule at Emmanuel is prac- 
tically the same; at Corpus Christi, eight Fellows out of 
twelve are required to take orders within three years of 
election; at Christ’s, ten out of fifteen within six years of 
M.A. standing ; at Queen’s and Caius, Fellowships are retained 
for life by those who enter the clerical profession; and at 
Jesus, six Fellows out of sixteen must always be in holy 
orders. The abuses which this system involves, ana the 
enormous temptations to which men are exposed, so long as it 
continues in force, to profess a vocation which they do not 
feel, have been so frequently pointed out, that we need not 
dwell upon them here. Bishop Thirlwall’s is probably not an 
isolated case of one gifted with that rare combination of 
qualities which makes the ideal judge, and who has neverthe- 
less, after a few years’ struggle at the bar, succumbed to the 
pressure of the Fellowship system, and embraced a call- 
ing not specially congenial to his mind and character. Lord 
Eldon, as is well known, was at one time on the point of 
doing the same thing. If the Commission should accomplish 
nothing else, it will still have done a good work if it renders 
such cases impossible for the future. There is indeed some- 
thing peculiarly painful in the idea of a cultivated gentleman 
coming to the Bishop with those words on his lips which the 
Prayer-book prescribes, and which contain a solemn asseve- 
ration of a spiritual impulse and irresistible call to the most 
sacred of professions, while there remains in his heart the 
unuttered exclamation of entreaty, “ Put me, I pray thee, into 
one of the priests’ offices, that I may eat a piece of bread !” 
We may perhaps be asked how, if the chance vacancies in 
Fellowships above alluded to are no longer to occur, it will 
be possible to prevent their tenure from becoming perpetual. 
The answer is extremely simple. Ifa Fellow devotes himself 
to College work as tutor, bursar, lecturer, or in any similar 
position, he ought to be allowed to retain his Fellowship as 
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long as he holds such office, and, in some cases of long-conti- 
nued service, either for life or until he obtains other promotion. 
But, with these exceptions, the tenure of all Fellowships should 
be strictly limited to a certain number of years from election. 
It is unnecessary to here enter into detail as to the precise 
period to be fixed; but on the whole we should say that 
twelve years from election—the term now prescribed at Down- 
ing College—or ten years from M.A. standing, should be the 
extreme limit. A “prize fellowship” is, we believe, an insti- 
tution of a very valuable kind; we have mentioned some of 
our reasons for that belief on a preceding page; but a prize 
fellowship, if allowed to develop into a sinecure for life, is, we 
do not doubt, a great abuse, and in many cases a boon—like 
that granted to the importunity of Midas—which exercises a 
most disastrous influence on its unfortunate possessor. We 
are glad to think that this point is one on which public opinion, 
both inside and outside the Universities, has already pro- 
nounced so distinct a verdict, that further argument on our 
part would be a superfluous and prodigal expenditure of time 
and space. 

Fellowships being thus strictly limited in their duration, 
the condition of celibacy, which was so long characteristic of 
our University system, but which recent innovations have 
rendered no longer uniform, will necessarily cease, in those 
cases where it is still in force, to boast a raison détre. It is 
notoriously a relic of the medieval period when every Fellow 
was a monk ; and of late years the only excuse for perpetuat- 
ing it has been that, like the clerical restrictions, it afforded 
a chance of vacancies arising, which, when the reform indi- 
cated above is carried out, will occur no longer capriciously, 
but at regular intervals of time. Whether it is advisable for 
young men with limited incomes and uncertain prospects to 
undertake the responsibilities of matrimony, is not a point on 
which either we or the Commissioners, when engaged in re- 
modelling College statutes, are called upon to express a per- 
sonal opinion ; the matter is obviously one which, in the case 
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of University graduates as in that of other members of society, 
must be left to the absolute discretion—or indiscretion—of 
the individual immediately concerned. 

There still remain three points which, if of minor import- 
ance, yet possess considerable interest, and on each of which 
we should like to say a few words before concluding an article 
which has already, we fear, exceeded all reasonable limits. 
There seems to be a wide-spread impression that the question 
of College patronage of ecclesiastical benefices will be submit- 
ted to the consideration of the Commissioners. The number 
of advowsons at present in the gift of the various Colleges is 
very large; and it appears from the Report of the last Com- 
mission that their aggregate value is about £135,000. In 
former times, when almost all the Fellows took orders as a 
matter of course, there was some sort of assurance that the 
person presented would be one whom the patrons felt, from 
personal knowledge, to be properly qualified for the office. 
The guarantee, it is true, was a far from perfect one; for in 
many cases a man who was eminently successful as a College 
lecturer proved signally incompetent as a parish priest. But 
at the present day even this partial security is often no longer 
to be attained, since few Colleges find a sufficient number of 
clerical members among their governing body who are willing 
to fill the vacancies which from time to time occur. For 
livings of small value almost invariably, and for livings of 
considerable value very frequently, a nominee has to be sought 
for from without. The Colleges have seldom sufficient leisure 
at their command to institute a wide inquiry; persons are 
often appointed of whom little is known except that they were 
formerly scholars, or at all events members, of the College, 
and that they have since been engaged in clerical work in the 
country ; and a patronage which has never been free from 
serious objections has now in many cases become an actual 
source of embarrassment to the patrons themselves. The whole 
question of the distribution of Church patronage will, it is to 
be hoped, shortly be deemed worthy of the earnest attention 
of the Legislature; but while a general measure of reform 
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must be reserved for the future, it is certainly open to question 
whether, by a transfer of a portion of the College patronage to 
other hands, a new source of revenue might not be made 
available for other purposes. As things stand at present, if a 
College living is sold, the proceeds are held in trust and suf- 
fered to accumulate with a view to the purchase of another ; 
and thus, even if a College is desirous of doing so, it is unable, 
without some such intervention as the Commission might 
supply, to divest itself of this dignus vindice nodus, and get rid 
of any part of its ecclesiastical patronage which it may regard 
as superfluous for its wants,.* 

It is understood to have been suggested in some quarters 
that the period of residence at the University requisite to 
obtain a bachelor’s degree might with advantage be somewhat 
curtailed. Some misapprehension appears to prevail on this 
point, it having been stated that a degree could not be pro- 
cured except by residence extending over more than three 
years ; at Cambridge, at all events, candidates for the ordinary 
degree may present themselves for examination after having 
kept nine terms—that is, in two years and nine months from 
the time at which they entered. For the honowr examinations, 
the time allowed for preparation is rather over than under 
three years ; at Oxford, we believe, it is considerably longer ; 
and the course of reading for an honour degree is always so 
extensive, that we have never heard of any complaint at 
Cambridge that the time assigned for it was too long. We 
understand that the suggestion above referred to has been 
made partly with a view to the convenience of young men 
who intend to follow the profession of a solicitor ; every effort 
should no doubt be made to extend to these gentlemen more 
frequently than is at present the case the advantage of an 
academical degree ; but it is only fair to point out that even 





* It is understood that one Cambridge College has for some years held a very 
large fund—of the amount of which we forbear, lest we should be charged with 
exaggeration, to state the most moderate estimate—in trust for the purchase and 
augmentation of benetices. The patronage of the College is believed to be amply 
sufficient for its wants, 
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now an articled clerk who has obtained from either University 
the right to call himself a bachelor of arts, is excused two 
years of his articles specially on that ground. Thus it appears 
that a solicitor can at present obtain a University education if 
he is willing to devote an additional nine months to prelimi- 
nary training; and we cannot feel disposed to regard in a 
very serious light the complaint of those who do not think it 
worth their while to sacrifice a start of nine months in their 
profession for the sake of an education of which they would 
experience the intellectual and social advantages through 
the whole of their subsequent career. For the sake, how- 
ever, of this class, and of young men intended for com- 
mercial pursuits, who wish to begin practical work in the 
office at the earliest possible date, there would probably be 
no difficulty in allowing candidates for a degree to present 
themselves one term earlier than under the existing rule, thus 
meeting the requirements of those who urge that two years 
and a half is the maximum of time which such persons can 
usually spare for this object. Our only fear is that, if this 
alteration were effected, the percentage of failures in the 
examination for the ordinary degree, already sufficiently and 
even discreditably large, would be enormously increased. 

The only other topic to which we desire to direct public 
attention is that of “ University Extension.” We hope that 
the Cambridge Commission will do anything that may be in 
their power to develop and promote the very useful scheme 
by which lectures on history, political economy, political phi- 
losophy, English literature, mixed mathematics and natural 
science, have been in the last few years delivered by qualified 
graduates to large classes of working-men, ladies and others 
unable to come to the University for instruction, in some of 
our large centres of population. These lectureships, originally 
established in compliance with a pressing application from 
several large and important towns, have on the whole proved 
eminently successful. The liberal grants of public corporations 
and philanthropic individuals in the way of lecture-rooms, 
libraries, and other educational appliances, have done much 
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to facilitate their establishment ; but it would be unreasonable 
to expect that such an organization should be at once and 
everywhere self-supporting. Its benefits are in the highest 
sense reciprocal ; while the “populous places” included in its 
sphere gain the advantage of careful teaching by the best men, 
periodically tested by a judicious system of examinations, and 
while knowledge of useful and interesting subjects, accom- 
panied by valuable suggestions for self-culture, is thus brought 
within the reach of classes to which such aids to intelligence 
have been hitherto inaccessible, it would at the same time be 
difficult to exaggerate the benefit indirectly reaped by the 
University from the extension of its influence to places and 
classes to which the higher education and the academical 
teaching had hitherto been but an empty name. We trust 
that the Commissioners will devise some plan for further 
developing a scheme which by its independent energy has 
proved itself deserving of their help, either by connecting with 
it any Fellowships which the Colleges, or some of them, may 
be willing and able to appropriate to the work, or by any other 
method which may commend itself to their judgment. 

Our final word must be an earnest plea that the line be 
nowhere drawn too tight. A little elasticity, and a certain 
allowance for friction, is as necessary in managing men as in 
managing machines. After all, it is not so much on its insti- 
tutions as on the men who administer them that the prosperity 
of the University must in the long run depend. An over-rigid 
scheme, or a blind pursuit of an unattainable uniformity, would 
only thwart and cramp that free play of individual character 
and intellectual independence to which Cambridge in the past 
has owed so much. One College differs from another College, 
not only in glory and reputation, but in its tone and its tradi- 
tions ; and should a dead level ever be produced by legislative 
enactment, we may be assured that the level would be one of 
mediocrity and weakness. 

PERCEVAL M. LAURENCE. 
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V.—CUDWORTH’S MSS. ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


Enews Theology has no brighter period in its history 
than the close of the seventeenth century. There were giants 
on the earth in those days; and “the Intellectual” Cudworth 
was not the least in stature amongst them. Bishop Burnet, 
in tracing the characters of the Latitudinarian divines of his 
age, says: 

“Dr. Whichcot was much for liberty of conscience, and being 
disgusted with the dry systematical way of those times, he studied 
to raise those who conversed with him to a nobler set of thoughts, 
and to consider religion as a seed of a deiform nature (to use one of 
his own phrases). In order to this, he set young students much on 
reading the ancient philosophers, chiefly Plato, Tully and Plotin, 
and on considering the Christian religion as a doctrine sent from 
God both to elevate and sweeten human nature Cudworth 
carried this on with a great strength of genius and a vast compass 
of learning. So this set of men at Cambridge studied to assert 
and examine the principles of religion and morality on clear grounds 
and in a philosophical method.”* 


An interesting comparison might be drawn between Cud- 
worth and his friend Locke. The Platonism of the one stands 
in strong contrast with the empirical philosophy of the other 
(a difference arising probably from the modes of thought 
induced by the studies of their respective professions). But 
in the love of truth, of freedom of opinion, and of practical— 
apart from ceremonial or dogmatic—religion, they were strik- 
ingly similar. The friendship between them was renewed in 
the second generation. It was in the house of Cudworth’s 
learned daughter Damaris—the wife of Sir Francis Masham, 
of Oates, in Essex—that Locke spent the closing years of his 
life, and to her his last words were addressed. 

Cudworth’s fame now rests upon the first part of his Jntel- 
lectwal System, which he published in 1678. He spent several 
years in composing parts of the second, but died, in 1688, 








* Own Times, ed. Oxford, 1823, I. 321. 
TZ 
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before he had finished his plan. He left his MSS. on that 
subject, consisting of several volumes in folio, together with a 
large Commentary on the Seventy Weeks of Daniel and other 
learned essays, to the care of his daughter, Lady Masham. 
For some time they quietly reposed in the library at Oates. 
But about the year 1762, when her grandson, the second Lord 
Masham, married his second wife, he thought proper to make 
room for books of polite amusement by disposing of his useless 
tomes of ancient learning. For this purpose he sold a very 
considerable number of the books and papers which Cudworth 
and Locke had bequeathed to his family, to a Mr. Robert 
Davies, a bookseller in Piccadilly. Mr. Davies concluded, or 
was told, that the MSS. were the productions of Locke, as 
some amongst them may have been. As he was one of the 
booksellers who had engaged Dr. Dodd to write a Commentary 
on the Bible, he furnished the Doctor with these MSS., which 
served to give an extraordinary éclat to that work,* and to the 
Christian Magazine, with which also Dr. Dodd was connected. 
The name of Locke answered the purpose of the proprietors, 
and the public were unacquainted with the truth of the fact. 
Some notes by Cudworth on the Seventy Weeks of Daniel 
appeared as Locke’s in Dodd’s Magazine, in June, 1763. They 
were probably notes of that elaborate Discourse which Princi- 
pal Tulloch tells us “was read in the public schools of the 
University with great applause and admiration,” but which 
Dr. Tulloch thought had never been published. 

Mr. Davies, however, had no more regard for these learned 
volumes than the right honourable Goth who had expelled 





* “The MSS. of Mr. Locke, which had long been cunfined to Lord Masham’s library 
at Oates, were put into my hands; among these were two of Mr. Locke’s bibles, 
interleaved, containing several observations of his own, amidst a variety of collec- 
tions from different commentators. The possession of these papers, which upon a 
cursory view I thought more considerable than they were afterwards found to be, 
induced me to propose the present work to the public..... However, I must be 
obliged to say, that high as my expectations were raised, either by Mr. Locke’s or 
Dr. Beaumont’s Bibles, those expectations were disappointed upon consulting the 
principal commentators, where I found the remarks of those learned men not only 
expressed with equal force, but greatly improved and enlarged.” —Dodd’s Commen- 
tary, Preface, p. i. 
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them from his library; and on receiving them back from 
Dr. Dodd, threw them into his garret, where they were exposed 
to the depredations of rats and maid-servants. He offered them 
to Bishop Law, who was preparing an edition of Locke’s 
works ; but Law convinced himself that they had been written 
by Cudworth, and declined the bargain. However, in 1777, 
a gentleman (“ Mr. Bryant,” says a MS. note in the British 
Museum) who had a veneration for the name of Locke, and 
was concerned to hear that any of his writings were in danger 
of being lost, went down to Davies’ house at Barnes to see 
these MSS., and as he was positively assured by him that they 
were the real compositions of Locke, purchased them for forty 
guineas. Upon examination he soon perceived the deception, 
and returned them to the vendor. Having, however, come to the 
conclusion that they were the works of Cudworth, he recom- 
mended them to the curators of the British Museum, by whom 
they were purchased for ten guineas. There, after their perils, 
they now rest. They form ten volumes, which are thus de- 
scribed in Ayscough’s Catalogue :* 
“4978-82. Five volumes on Free Will. 
4983. Thoughts, Memorandums, &c., relative to the Eternity 
of Torments, and Thoughts on Pleasure. 
4984, 5. Commonplace-books of Motives to Moral Duties, 2 vols. 
4986, 7. Commentary on Daniel, 2 vols. 


Dugald Stewart, in his Dissertation on the History of 
Philosophy, declared his great regret that Cudworth’s MSS. 
“should have been so long withheld from the public ;’ and 
the Edinburgh Review expressed its wonder “that these large 
manuscript works, preserved from destruction by accident, 
should be suffered to remain unpublished in the British 
Museum.” But as the writer of the article Cudworth in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica prudently says, 

“That these writings are valuable cannot be doubted. It is known 
indeed that they display great compass of sentiment and a vast 





* Gent. Mag., lviii. 1186 (“S. A.” =Samuel Ayscough, Ixvi. 1009), lix. 126; 
Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, ix. 276; Additional MSS., British Museum, No 
18,555, 16. 
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extent of learning. Nevertheless, from their bulk, the abstruseness 
of the subjects on which they treat, and the revolutions of literary 
taste and opinion, it is pretty certain that the publication of them 
would not be successful in the present age.” 

But this writer’s caution is more apparent in commercial 
than in literary matters ; for the catalogue which he gives us 
of these MSS. is very inaccurate, and was apparently framed 
at a guess, by copying a list which Dr. Birch had made of all 
Cudworth’s unpublished writings. It even includes one work 
(the Latin treatise “On the Verity of the Christian Religion,” 
against the Jews), of which Birch expressly says, that though 
Cudworth’s letters shew that it once existed, “it is not yet 
found.” 

In 1838, the Rev. John Allen, M.A., of King’s College, 
London, published the first volume of Cudworth’s MS. on Free 
Will; but this appears to have been the only attempt yet 
made to bring any of these dissertations to the light. They 
have probably been almost as little disturbed by readers as by 
copyists. Even Principal Tulloch did not consult them when 
preparing his admirable accounts of the Cambridge Latitudi- 
narians. But it is interesting to find Theodore Parker setting 
down the inspection of these MSS. as one of the duties to be 
despatched during his brief visit to England. 

The MS. with which we are at present concerned was writ- 
ten, as we shall shortly see, after the publication of the first 
part of the Intellectual System, and consequently in the last 
ten years of Cudworth’s life. It may have been one of those 
small volumes in which Bishop Chandler thinks he embodied 
the main points of his doctrine when he found life growing 
too short for the completion of his great book. It begins thus 
(I have modernized the spelling) : 


“Collection of confused thoughts, memorandums, relating to Eter- 

nity of Torments, collected out of my little book. 

“The day of death is to be taken absolutely as eternal life, for St. 
Matthew declares there will be a final separation and an eternal 
allotment of misery or happiness ; but if there are endless circuits 
of souls, and it’s possible for celestial souls to lapse, then, as a man 
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may descend, so may one well ascend from the dark and miserable 
regions of hell to heaven ; the eternity of the one being taken away, 
there can be no proof of the other ; since they seem to ground it on 
the eternity of heaven. Eternal life and happiness is not to be so 
taken as if men were necessarily immutably fixt at their departure 
hence ; but only that whosoever lives well here and is removed to 
heaven, has all the probable means and the greatest advantages of 
remaining there and constant for ever ; so that (as we can prove by 
natural probabilities that the soul may survive the body, because not 
composed of those elements which are corruptible, but it cannot 
follow hence that it might always remain and continue in being, for 
God might annihilate it, yet because it seems to be capable of im- 
mortality we call it immortal) ; so everlasting life is only to be 
understood as that God will never destroy our being, but that we 
may enjoy eternal life, and that He will always continue those hea- 
venly enjoyments which we shall there possess, if we maintain our 
station and the purity of our minds.” 


He continues the subject, and replies to objections which 
might be brought from Luke vii. 28 and 2 Tim. i. 10, as prov- 
ing that future bliss is unchangeable.* 

The MS. then breaks off, and we have a series of brief notes, 
such as these: 


* He says: “ But this, they will cry, is contrary to the Scripture’s promise of 
eternal life. St. Paul to Timothy 2, i. 10, says, Christ has brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the Gospel; that is, whereas others owned that our souls 
were immortal and eternal, yet they supposed that all souls would have a continual 
circuit and transmigration into different bodies, but our Saviour it was that dis- 
covered or brought to us a fixed and certain assurance of the permanency and dura- 
tion of eternal happiness in the other world to those that lived well here. Thus 
Dr. Cudworth, p. 568.” (The italics are ours). This is a reference to the Jntel- 
lectual System, Book i. ch. iv. (p. 568 of the edition of 1678), where he gives a 
similar explanation of this text, and quotes Rev. iii. 12 as analogous: “ The soul’s 
immortality was believed before, not only by the Pharisaick Jews, but also by the 
generality of Pagans too; but because these for the most part held their endless 
circuits and transmigrations of souls, therefore was he the first who gave the world 
assurance... . of a fixed and permanent state of happiness.” If Cudworth were 
the author of our MS., it seems strange that he should thus cite himself in the 
thitd person. But he may have intended to publish these papers anonymously ; 
and Universalism was still a heresy dangerous enough to make that precaution 
advisable. Thomas Burnet, a little later on, thought it prudent to protect him- 
self by putting his book into Latin. 
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“That we may be as vicious as we have been before ; and since 
God permitted us once to fall, may still permit us.” 

“It’s plain .... by the scorching of the finger and dipping of the 
tongue, that his body was risen ; now how does this agree with the 
common theology that the body rises not till the day of judgment ?” 


He adds a list of books to be consulted : 


“ All Ecclesiastical Historians, antient and modern; Fathers ; 
Standish, Defence of Origen ; Huet’s Origeniana ; Halloix, Origenis 
Defensus ; Socinus; Pearson on Creed; Hammond, A Set Discourse ; 
Burthogge, Of the Perpetuity of Hell Torments.” 


He then abandons the subject; and his next notes are a 
collection of questions apparently for future investigation. The 
first is, “To inquire whether the great spring of religious 
melancholy is not from idleness.” He discusses at some length, 
“Whether unchastity is not the most difficult vice to subdue 
of any.” He suggests many reflections on pleasure and pain, 
virtue and vice, and their influence on the character here and 
hereafter. He asks, “Whether or no it is not probable that 
the punishment of the wicked will not be in that very punish- 
ment which their soul abhors? as, if a man is very proud, 
there will be no punishment so intolerable to him as the evil 
of contempt and negligence.” He remarks: “There is no 
nobler proof of the Divinity of Jesus Christ than the unaffected 
humility with which he performed all things ; vain-glory .. . . 
being visible in the most divine philosophers.” 

Incidentally he touches on the interpretation of various 
texts ; inquiring the difference between the baptisms of John 
and Christ, and why they co-existed; how charity may be 
said to cover a multitude of sins (where he finds a parallel in 
Prov. x. 12); and what was meant by the prophecy that 
Christ should baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
He quotes the declaration, that “he that looketh on a woman 
to lust hath committed adultery,” and remarks that, though 
the interpreters think differently, it is evident from what 
precedes that this refers only to married women. He con- 
demus polemics ; saying, 
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“ With what affection and zeal do men dispute about election 
and grace, and justification by faith ; how eagerly do they contend 
for it as for the faith that was once delivered to the saints ; but the 
faith that was delivered to them was not notion but life ; it was 
humility and charity, patience and neglect of the world.” 


He confesses that he feels compelled to go thus far with 
the theory of predestination—that men’s natural temperament 
often determines their conduct, and all their reasonings are 
in vain against it. He censures the highflying writers who 
consider everything a duty or a sin, and make religion an 
wnreasonable service, drawing “a religious pattern for monks 
in solitude, rather than for men that live on a theatre.” 

(Cudworth would have been somewhat startled if he could 
have looked forward to Dr. Whewell’s “ Principle of Moral 
Purpose,” that no object should ever be desired except as a 
means to some Moral end !) 


He resumes his original subject : 


“ There are two ways by which men may avoid the eternity of 
hell torments ; by the cessations of their beings or of their torments. 
See Pearson on article of Life Everlasting. Now though the ces- 
sation of being is what I dislike more than the other, though 
entertained by Smalcius, yet I must confess that I cannot conceive 
how a man can endure pain of sense eternally with knowledge and 
consciousness of his fate, when any violent tortures so disorder our 
understanding, that we can’t be called ourselves; and, since all 
pain of sense must arise from union of the soul with the body, and 
the material fire preys always on the body, how the body can natu- 
rally subsist. For if you have recourse to supernatural means or 
miracles for to conserve it, then I see no reason why God may 
not as well change the course of nature, and work a miracle for 
man’s salvation as well as for his destruction.” 


After several blank pages, we next come to a dissertation 
clearly written out, as if copied from an earlier rough 
draught, entitled, “ Beginning of the Discourse of the Eternity 
of Torments.” 

He commences by shewing that happiness is the great aim 
of life, and that we always act with a view to it; and hence 
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that it is important to inquire what prospects we have of 
happiness in another life. 


“The general cry of all ages seems to agree in this, that our 
happiness and misery will be eternal and unalterable . . . and the 
revelation of Jesus Christ seems to confirm the universal belief and 
tradition of the world. . . . But since the ways of God are reason- 
able, and all his designs are managed with infinite wisdom and 
goodness ; since He has given us reason for a light and guide to our 
minds, and by this we discern the wisdom, goodness, justice and 
perfection of God Almighty, since we judge of his existence by our 
reason and understanding ; and all the truth and certainty we have 
of the evidence and excellency of his laws, has its greatest force anu 
influence from the satisfaction it gives our understanding faculties, 
and no man is thought to do ill who doubts and reasons of these 
things ; we cannot think it unreasonable to doubt or question 
whether the torments of the other world have an end or duration, 
whether the miserable damned beings will be ever miserabie, or 
whether they may not have a relief or change of state. . . . For 
the actions of the most perfect Being are always just and reason- 
able ; they are not managed by arbitrary will and power, by 
unbounded lust and appetite, but by perfect wisdom and under- 
standing. If God has designed that the torments of hell should be 
eternal, it is because it is best and fittest they should be so, and if 
it is not suitable to the wisdom, justice, goodness, and the designs 
of God, we have reason to conclude they are not eternal. . . . Let 
us therefore impartially think and consider on what foundation this 
universal opinion has been received... . . 

“We shall therefore show what authority this opinion has from 
Scripture, for what reasons it was generally received and understood 
in the literal sense, what has been the opinion of the ancients on 
those places, how advantageous it is to religion and virtue, and the 
equity and justice of God in this design; and then show what 
inconveniences will arise from the removal of this belief, as also 
what inconveniences and also absurdities are like to flow from the 
contrary opinion and notion. And on the other side we shall give 
a just and reasonable interpretation of those places of Scripture 
which seem to favour this opinion, and show that there is no 
necessity to understand them in the literal sense. We shall show 
that several of the ancients have rejected it ; that it is inconsistent 
with the attributes of God, with his justice, wisdom and goodness ; 
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that the power of God, which they seem to elevate so much by this 
design, is in reality vilified, lessened and disparaged ; we shall 
prove its inconsistency with the plain and visible designs of God in 
the forming human nature ; we shall also make it manifest that the 
design of religion is not really promoted or advanced by this opinion, 
but that it is rather hindered and obstructed by it; that it is not 
the best motive to virtue and morality ; and whereas it is pre- 
tended several inconveniences will arise from it, we shall show that 
there is no inconvenience or disadvantage in it, but that there is 
just and reasonable encouragement to virtue without it ; and leave 
it to every man’s judgment and apprehension to conclude or deter- 
mine whether he thinks it eternal or no.” 


He then discusses Tillotson’s argument, that no lesser 
punishment would deter men from sin, as even this does not 
wholly deter them. Amongst other replies to this argument, he 
urges that “ Eternal torments could not in equity or justice be 
intlicted before the Christian law was divulged, and this 
penalty annexed to it ;’ and that “ no lawgiver has just right 
to enforce his laws beyond equity and justice.” 

His next heading is, “ Against the Argument from Choice, 
which is Dr. Hammond’s.” 


“That it is by a man’s choice is false, because no man chooses 
eternal torments ; a man that is hanged for robbery on the highway 
can’t be said to choose hanging, tho’ he knows it is the consequence 
of robbing—not but that he is a great fool to do [so] when he knows 
the event of it. It follows not that a man deserves eternal punish- 
ment because it is prohibited under such a penalty, and therefore, 
knowing the penalty, he deserves it for venturing it; for this all 
along takes the thing supposed for certain, and concludes—not the 
certainty of it from the reasonableness of the thing, but—the 
reasonableness of the thing from the certainty of it. If the thing 
is not decreed, and is not antecedent to this reasoning, it will not 
prove it ; and if it is decreed, and is antecedent, it does not prove 
the reasonableness of it.” 


After reverting briefly to Tillotson, he considers the “ Argu- 
ment from the Necessity of it to Religion.” 


“This implies that religion and virtue is only secured by eternal 
torments, that this is the only or at least the principal motive and 
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enforcement of virtue and righteousness, ... . that virtue has all its 
binding force, its authority and influence, from fear and terror... .. 
We have plain experience that men may be virtuous without it ; 
witness the Jews, all those who died before our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and all that believe not the eternity of hell torments.” 


He remarks that “he loves neither God nor goodness that 
loves Him only out of dread and fear.” 

After this follow “Mix’t Thoughts against Eternal Tor- 
ments.” 


“They are to prove two things ; Ist, that they are eternal ; 2nd, 
that they are reasonable. Now to prove the reasonableness of it 
does not prove their existence ; because God may have reason to do 
many things which He does not. God might have punished Nine- 
veh, it was very reasonable ; yet no man can conclude from thence 
He did. But if it is unreasonable, we can prove that they are not 
eternal, because God is obliged not to act unreasonably by the per- 
fection of his nature.” 


We have afterwards several pages of detached notes of a few 
words each, many of them too brief to be intelligible, on 
moral and religious subjects, apparently passing reflections and 
studies. Some of the principal run thus: 


“Keep your knowledge to yourself, lest ruined by your intelli- 
gence. Learn silence ; words dropt casually are dangerous.” 

“Why inform others? They won’t inform you or help you.” 

“Ten times more busy to run us down than to raise us. All 
undervaluing and despising us and our concerns. Hee crux nostra.” 

“Men are hurried often by other men’s thoughts and opinions 
as well as their own.” 


The notes seem to shew that the writer’s mind was in a 
harassed state, and occasional business memoranda, entered on 
the backs of the leaves of the MS., confirm this inference. 
Thus we read: 


“16 March, vii. 7. to Green :—I am resolved to do all in my 
power to support the estate, to deliver myself from the false re- 
proaches of others, and unjust notions that I had applied it to my 
use. So if it prevent future charges I shall be satisfied. She left 
it out of repair in all manner of ways.” 
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And again: 
“ Stultis. uxor, mind your world.” 


Another note is, “Jas. i. 5; Rom. v. 3; Matt. v.10; 1 Pet. 
iii. 14, iv. 13 ;” all which texts relate to the endurance of suf- 
fering. 

There occurs one entry which conclusively settles that Locke 
was not the author of these notes: “July 7. Lent my sister C. 
a guinea.” Now Locke had no sister; he and the brother who 
died young were the only children of their parents’ marriage. 
Lord King is indeed sometimes described as having been the 
son of a sister of Locke’s; but his mother was only Locke's 
cousin. Two further arguments which tend, though with less 
weight, to the same conclusion, may be drawn from internal 
evidence. The tendency of our author is to Universalism 
rather than to Destructionism ; but it was to the latter theory 
that Locke inclined, as appears both from his Reasonableness of 
Christianity and from a MS. of his which is printed in Lord 
King’s Life of him. On matrimony, again, our author expresses 
himself with a bitterness of feeling that seems to speak of 
bitter experience. Cudworth was a married man; Locke was 
not. One brief apostrophe to a wife we have already quoted ; 
in the same portion of the MS. we find the following fuller 
ones : 


“Marriage. A proper body.... as well as plenty of money 
required. Where it has been spoiled by melancholy, trouble, losses, 
it is utterly unfit. Will grow wise when despised, rejected, or 
reproached.” 

“Man a mere mechanism by the frame of his body; nothing 
brings more changes than matrimony—weakens, disorders, and 
dissolves the body.” 

“ An uxor is governed by her own appetites, passions, affections, 
humours, and her friends ; which are nearer and dearer than the tie 
of husband, which is now looked on as a metaphysical relation, as 
all moral things are treated as fancies ; this owing to Popery.” 


There is a Swift-like combination of the sad and the ludi- 
crous in these traces of domestic jars darkening the life of the 
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great Cambridge philosopher ; and the picture reminds us of 
the trials amidst which the Leclesiastical Polity was written. 
Cudworth had married in 1654 at the age of thirty-seven ; and 
“of his wife,’ as Principal Tulloch says, “we learn nothing.” 
3ut a writer in the Republic of Letters thinks there is ground 
for conjecturing that she brought him a large fortune. 

He resumes his original subject, and replies to the arguments 
to be drawn from the Scriptural declarations on the subject, as 
to which he urges “that the word Eternal is taken in Scripture 
often for a finite time, and not for duration without end, 
as Ex. xxi. 6, Deut. xv. 17, Gen. xiii. 15, 2 Kings xxi. 7, 
Gen. xvii. 13”. He also presses that even if the word itself 
does necessarily import eternity, we are not bound to construe 
the texts in a literal and actual sense ; for to limit ourselves 
to such a mode of interpreting Scripture would compel us to 
admit the doctrines of Transubstantiation and Reprobation, 
“which are as plainly expressed as the eternity of torments.” 
He rejoices in the prospect which the New Testament gives 
us of Christ’s final victory over evil, when Sin and Death, i.e. 
absence of spiritual life, shall be no more, of which he has 
previously said: “There is one faith and one Lord Jesus, one 
God ; so there will be one soul, one spirit of love diffused 
through all beings, conspiring and agreeing in the same love 
of order and goodness.” He goes on to state briefly twenty- 
one arguments for eternal torments—in which there is nothing 
specially worthy of quotation for novelty—and then five fur- 
ther arguments against them, the last of which is, “that defect 
of human salvation must be either from power or will in God : 
now we will demonstrate God both can save men, and that 
his will is to save men.” But he unfortunately omits to 
supply this very important demonstration. 

He then replies to the views of Norris (Mise. p. 385) and 
Curcellzeus (Opera, p. 97). 

Several pages are afterwards devoted to ethical dissertations 
on Pleasure and Natural Justice. The MS. concludes with 
various reflections on practical religion, its nature and its 
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supports. He recommends as the best safeguards, reflection 
on God’s omnipresence and on Death; and would have us seek 
our rules of life in the Scriptures, and not in the writings of 
theologians, whose minute and oppressive requirements he 
considers most unwise. Jeremy Taylor, he says, “has done a 
great injury to religion, and run many men into despair. When 
there were fewer books of devotion, there were more Chris- 
tians.” He considers Tillotson to be the best writer on the 
subject, he having “no sour maxims, no superstitious freaks, 
nor impracticable rules.” 

This is a good specimen of the tone and character of his 
remarks : 

“Devotion is a great duty of religion, but charity is a greater. 
He that loveth his brother, loveth God also. We can’t be long in 
acts of devotion, but we may be often in acts of charity.” 

The tone of these reflections, and indeed of the entire MS., 
is such as we should expect from one who, like Cudworth, 
“placed Christianity too purely in the love of God and man 
to be considered as having much regard for those controver- 
sies about rites and opinions with which zealots disturb the 
world.” * 

Not that the said zealots forgave his indifference. Far from 
it: in his life, they, as is their wont towards those who are 
not of them, called him Arian, Socinian and Deist ;+ and in 
his death they, as also is their wont,} spread lying rumours as 
to his last hours. We are to believe that “a clergyman of 
great piety and worth (who expressed himself thereupon with 
the utmost concern and sorrow),” on visiting Cudworth “upon 
his death-bed, heard him declare he believed not anything at all 
of Deism,” and—remembering doubtless that sage divines had 
pronounced the Intellectual System to be a disguised defence 
of Atheism—thence somewhat strangely “inferred that he died 





* Sir Jas. Mackintosh : Dissertation Second. 

+ See Turner, Of the Messias. London, 1685. 

t Witness the legends as to the deaths of Hume and Gibbon, Sam. Clarke, 
Channing and Lant Carpenter, Archbishop Murray and Athanase Coquerel. 
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a very Infidel.”* (Locke himself, as he tells us,+ was, like 
Tillotson, accused of Atheism in his day.) 

The literary history of Universalism has not yet been 
written. Until it is, judgment on the originality of the con- 
tents of our MS. must be reserved. Yet, whether or not it 
added anything to the reasonings of earlier writers, it may at 
least be regarded as an acute and logical refutation of the 
dogma of Eternal Punishment. Whether its attempts to esta- 
blish the opposite dogma of Universal Restitution deserve equal 
praise, may be doubted. It is easy to deduce pleasant con- 
clusions from an a-priori position that Deus tenetur ad bonum ; 
but their value is questionable. It is not for us to bind the 
Infinite, even with a chain of gold. The doctrine of Reproba- 
tion is utterly extinct, but the Pelagian or Arminian theories 
which overthrew, seem likely to follow it; and visions of 
Free Will to be supplanted by a philosophical law of Deter- 
minism. Probably the history of our present controversy will 
be similar. Now again, as in Cudworth’s Cambridge days, 
men are studying “to assert and examine the principles of 
religion and morality on clear grounds and in a philosophical 
method ;” and they seem likely to settle this controversy 
much as he settled the Calvinistic one. They may refuse to 
believe that their future will know no change after death, and 
yet may doubt whether all its changes must necessarily have 
but one direction. From dogmatizers, whether predicting 
inevitable woe or inevitable weal, they will turn away, sigh- 
ing, with the Hebrew sceptic, “ All is vanity !” 


CourRTNEY KENNY. 





* Present State of the Republic of Letters, xvii. 29. The writer naively com- 
ments: “But for my part I am apt to conclude just the contrary ; supposing a 
mistake to arise from some inadvertency of this reverend gentleman, who might 
imperfectly hear Dr. C. professing his steadfast attachment to Christianity in oppo- 
sition to Deism in the usually received sense. And this the rather because the 
Dr. could not but know that he had been suspected and calumniated on this score 
by several who impeached him as a Deist in masquerade.” 

+ Vindication of Resurrection (Works, III. 103). 
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VI.—MIGUEL SERVETO-Y-REVES.—I. 


Charakterbild Michael Servet’s, Gezeichnet von Henri Tollin, 
Lic. Theol. Prediger zu Magdeburg. Berlin: Carl Habel. 
1876. 

Servetus and Calvin. A Study of an important Epoch in the 
early History of the Reformation. By R. Willis, M.D. 
London: Henry 8S. King and Co. 1877. 


THE story runs that in the last generation the newly-elected 
Mayor of an ancient and famous city promised, on assuming 
the civic dignity, that in the discharge of the duties of his 
office he would be neither partial nor impartial. This, without 
a paradox, is precisely a representation of the attitude in which 
Dr. Willis indulges himself towards the strongly contrasted 
heroes of his tedious and trifling volume. For neither of them 
does he mean any disparagement, to neither of them does he 
render any justice. Scattered over his pages are plenty of 
phrases of compliment for both, phrases which construct no 
durable picture, and express no valuable judgment. His spirit 
is good, his helplessness is incurable. Never have we seen a 
more lamentable instance of great characters treacherously 
belittled by the incompetence of a would-be admirer. He has 
no reverence for his subject, even when his subject is the 
majestic personality of Calvin. That mighty and imperial 
mind not only created and crystallized a new theology ; not 
only crushed the Papal argument, and compelled respect for 
the intellect of heresy; but moulded nations, took prisoners for 
God the most intractable elements in the civilization of his day, 
and permanently impressed upon the most thoughtful peoples 
of Europe their stern spirit of independence and their daunt- 
less grip of truth. Dr. Willis knows nothing of this. In John 
of Geneva he sees only a distinguished Presbyterian preacher, 
of petty ambition, obsolete notions, stiff ways and sour de- 
meanour. As little is he affected by the subtle and puissant 
genius, whose prophetic glance, with its rare penetration and 
its equally rare sincerity, was a novum organum to comparative 
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geography, to Biblical criticism, to physiological discovery, and 
to divine science. Miguel Serveto, to his modern biographer, 
is but a roving Spaniard with a clever turn for conjecture, who 
took to physic, dabbled in theology, fell a victim to a crotchet, 
and was burnt into fame. 

We thought we had got beyond this. The great living 
authority on Serveto has marked three past stages in the abun- 
dant literature which his writings and his tragedy have called 
forth. There is the long reach of pre-historic gloom, begin- 
ning with the Fidelis Expositio of 1554, in which his adver- 
sary, at bay, thrusts upon Protestant Europe what is henceforth 
to be received as the “true story”* of the dead heretic. There 
is the period of reviving interest, opening with the Restitutio 
reprint of 1711. There is the better era which starts from 
the Historia of Allwoerden, 1727, embraces the invaluable 
researches of D’Artigny and Mosheim, and closes with Trechsel 
and Rilliet and Stihelin. Dr. Willis is simply a survival. He 
properly belongs to the second of these periods. He has under- 
taken no real research worth the name, and, considering his 
superior advantages, his book, as a whole, compares unfavour- 
ably with the old Impartial History of 1724, long the standard 
English work on the subject, and ascribed to Sir Benjamin 
Hodges. They tell of a certain Scotch student, too proud to 
go down to his neighbour's apartment, and too poor to have a 
candle of his own. In the floor of his garret, an accommodat- 
ing crevice permitted him to borrow a slender ray which now 
and then illuminated his book. Through chinks and crannies 
in Dr. Willis’s pages, an occasional gleam of Tollin, meagrely 
supplied, adds the bitterness of disappointed hope to the vex- 
ation of the customary twilight. We do not hesitate to affirm 
that in the brief compass of the vivid Character-Portrait by 
Tollin (which has been translated into English under the 
author's supervision by an accomplished lady, and published 





* Cardinal Manning, who recently executed a similar towr de force on his own 
account, thus ingenuously describes the spirit in which it is done: “ We have to 
fear bat one school, the school of history.”—Contemp. Rev., March, 1878. 
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in a Unitarian newspaper*), there is more matter of value for 
the right understanding of Serveto than in the whole of Dr. 
Willis’ volume of 541 unprofitable pages. 

Miguel Serveto-y-Revés, to give him the full wealth of his 
ancestral name, was born at Tudela, in Navarre, of an honour- 
able family from Vilanova,+ in Aragon, with a hereditary 
aptitude for the profession of the law. Tollin, with a German 
love of analogy, has shewn by a collation of many examples 
that his name ought undoubtedly to have been Servet; for 
names in -eto are exceedingly rare in that part of the world. 
He hence concludes that it actually was Servet; and conjec- 
tures that it had been Italianized by the young traveller, fol- 
lowing the lead of his distinguished kinsman, Andreas Serveto 
of Afiinon, the Bologna jurist. Even assuming this to be the 
case, a man has surely some right to determine the spelling of 
his own name. No one would think of going back from Calvin 
to Cauvin, on the strength of a capitular register (still pre- 
served) at Noyon. Nor, to come nearer home, would any 
one dream of disturbing Thomas Emlyn in his claim to be so 
called, though his father’s proper surname was Emley. The 
force of Serveto’s own invariable usage, as shewn, for example, 
with peculiar distinctness on his title-pages in 1531 and 1532 
(“per Michaelem Serveto alias Reves”), and in his correspond- 
ence with (Ecolampadius, overbears all arguments from ana- 
logy, and decides the point beyond appeal. Revés is added in 
conformity with a Spanish custom which appends the metro- 
nymic ; and Tollin is probably right when he infers from this 
name that the mother of Serveto was of French family. We 
hesitate a little more about the birth-place, but on the whole 
are prepared, with D’Artigny and Tollin, to accept Serveto’s 
own word at Vienne, to the effect that he was “natif de Tudelle 
au Royaulme de Navarre.” We can discern no ground for a 
misstatement there ; whereas at Geneva, the “de Villeneufve” 
of his examination on 15th August (strengthened into “de 





* Chr. Life, Oct. 27, Nov. 3 and 24, Dec. 1, 1877. It has been translated also 
into Magyar, by Professor Domokes Simén. 
+ On the same page (81), Dr. Willis misspells this Villanueva and Villanova. 
v2 
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Villeneufve natif” on 23rd August), was obviously intended to 
bar any question as to his assumption of the name Villano- 
vanus, or Villeneuve, throughout his career as a physician. 
Tollin’s opportune extract from the manuscript annals of the 
Paris medical faculty (1538) completely tallies with the Vienne 
evidence: “Michael Villanovanus, natione Hispanus, aut ut 
dicebat Navarrus, sed Hispano patre progenitus.”* 

We have been at the more pains to present these points 
with some care, because in Dr. Willis’ pages the impression is 
conveyed that the facts are in hopeless confusion. He thinks 
(p. 81) that Serveto was at no time “very particular as to his 
naine and designation,” an opinion in which those who have 
marked the precision of his title-pages, both before and after 
his assumption of the Villanovanus surname, will be slow to 
coincide. He argues (p. 4) against the Vienne evidence for the 
birth at Tudela, on the curious ground that Calvin “knew him 
well.” Does he suppose, then, that theological antagonists are 
in the habit of exchanging confidences ‘about their respective 
birth-places? For that matter, there is no one more likely in 
private converse to have heard Michel Villeneuve refer to the 
place of his origin, than his friend and patron, Archbishop 
Pierre Paulmier of Vienne. When Tollin finds leisure to 
complete the journey of exploration which took him in 1858-9 
to all the likely spots for gathering up Serveto lore, except 
those in central Italy and in Spain, he may be able perhaps 
to substitute authority for inference, and lay our doubts to 
rest. 

Jean Calvin and Miguel Serveto probably met for the first time 
at Paris. They were nearly of an age; for although the exact 
date of Serveto’s birth has not been ascertained, and was per- 
haps unknown to himself, yet the leading facts point with some 
distinctness to 1511 as the year of his nativity. At Vienne, 
on the 5th April, 1553, he calls himself “about forty-two.”+ 
It is true that at Geneva, on the 28th August of the same year, 





* Servet’s Kindheit u. Jugend. 547. 


+ Quest. 8. Willis, who gets this right at first (p. 3), subsequently alters it to 
“forty-four” (p. 255). 
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he says forty-four ; yet on an earlier day* of the trial, he had 
incidentally described himself as “about the age of twenty 
years” at the date of the publication of his first work (1531). 
Calvin evidently believed this to be the fact, for, as men may 
read at large in his Jnstitutio, he dwells upon the circum- 
stance that his foe “jam vicesimoprimo etatis anno cceperat 
Prophetam se jactare.”+. The temptation to manufacture a 
historical coincidence by assigning the birth of these great 
antagonists to the same year of our Lord, has, however, led 
many biographers to prefer the less probable date, 1509. 

We are equally unable to fix with unerring certainty the 
precise time when that personal intercourse between them, so 
fruitful and so fatal in its results, took its rise. If Beza is 
right in placing its beginning in the year 1534,t it might 
easily at this juncture have appeared to a superficial observer 
that there was much in common between the two men. Both 
had been destined for the law; but each had developed, 
though in very different directions, a genius for theology. 
Both were ardent disciples of the new movement, and as such 
bitterly hostile to the errors and abuses of Rome. But in each 
there was a dominant force of individual temperament little 
disposing either to rest satisfied with the Reformation theo- 
logy, in the crude condition beyond which Luther’s giant nature 
seemed powerless to advance it. Here the resemblance ends. 
And if, as we believe, the ante annos sexrdecim of Calvin’s own 
narrative§ may be construed strictly to denote 1536 as the 
year of their first encounter, their paths had already irrevo- 
cably diverged. In 1534, Serveto, the young writer of two 
small, thin volumes of theological tracts, was entirely without 
physical science ; while Calvin had published nothing but an 
annotated edition of Seneca on Clemency, as a plea for tolera- 
tion, and an anti-Lutheran treatise against the sleep of the 
soul. The year 1536 beheld Serveto fairly embarked in the 





* 23rd Augt., Quest. 4. ; + Inst. iv. 16. 29. 
+ Vit. Calv. Epp. ejus premissa, a. 2, b. 
§ Fid. Expos. (Tractatt. 1576, p. 817). 
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profession of a physician, and Calvin already crowned with 
immortality as the author of the Jnstitutio. 

By parentage and by nature Serveto was a true son of the 
princely Spanish race—proud and generous, the child of enthu- 
siasm, deeply imbued with religious veneration, strong in his 
affections, rapid in thought and in resentment, powerful, and 
even impetuous, in speech and speed. He has sketched the 
Spanish characteristics with a pen dipped, as it were, in his 
own vitals. “Restless,” saith he, “is the mind of that people, 
and vast in its endeavour ; quick are they of genius, but impa- 
tient under discipline. Half-taught, they reckon themselves 
among the learned ; and with showiness and wordiness parade 
a wisdom greater than they have. Too much are they in love 
with sophistry.”* These were the mental perils of the young 
Serveto ; they lay around and within him. How bravely he 
encountered, how nobly he overcame them, the story of his 
life must tell. 

His first University was that of Saragossa, which he pro- 


bably entered as a lad of twelve,+ and the first great teacher 
under whose influence he came was Pietro Martire d’Anghiera 
(1455—1526).t That he had no inclination to forget his 
original Alma Mater, and no reason to be ashamed of his early 
course beneath her care, is proved by his subsequently entering 
himself at Paris (1536) and Montpellier (1540) as from Sara- 





* From the Ptolemy, 1535; but the opening phrase is taken from Anghiera, 

+ Chalmers entered St. Andrew’s University at the same early age. 

t Dr. Willis has been unable (p. 8) to find “any evidence of Angleria’s presence 
in Saragossa at any time, even as a casual resident.” Tollin refers him in reply 
(Lehrsystem M. Servet’s, ii. 14) to St. Hilaire’s Hist. d’Espagne, vi. Piec. Justif., 
p- 503. In compensation for the loss of Anghiera’s instructions, Dr. Willis has 
credited Serveto with a hitherto unsuspected admiration for a work which most 
people think they know pretty well through the medium of Montaigne’s famous 
essay. This is the Theologia Rationalis of Raymund de Sabunde, “over which 
we spent some hours with much delight.” Whether these were hours of study or 
hours of slumber he does not say; possibly the latter, inasmuch as the Museum 
copy which he employed is described by him (p. 13) as “one of the early editions, if 
it be not the first (Argentorati, 1496),” but quoted immediately after (p. 15) as 
“what we believe to be the second edition of Sabunde, fol. Argentorat. 1495.” 
The true date of this copy is 1496, but according to Brunet there are at least three 
prior editions, 
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gossa. <A few years spent in this Spanish University prepared 
him for attendance, in 1528, upon the study of the law, at the 
more distant and famous University of Toulouse. Dr. Willis, 
whose text is starved and sapless enough at this point, casts 
into a note (p. 12) his confession that the more accurate and 
observant Tollin “speaks as if he had been present with 
Servetus at Toulouse ; accompanied him over the St. Michael’s 
bridge that spanned the Garonne ; beheld the iron cage sus- 
pended from its balk for ducking heretics until they died ; 
looked on at the religious processions that filed incessantly 
through the streets,” &c. 

Valuable as was the legal training which he here received, 
and which has left influential traces on more than one page 
of his subsequent studies, it was not the richest boon of Ser- 
veto’s student life at Toulouse. “La il prit connoissance avec 
quelques écoliers de lire & la S. Ecriture et évangile, ce qu'il 
navoit jamais fait auparavant.”* Reading the holy book with 
the keen eye of a daring curiosity, fastening, with an instinct 
that never faltered, and with a love that never wavered, upon 
the person of our Lord as presented to his heart in the evan- 
gelical narrative, he at once began to think out for himself, 
from this centre, the serious and agitating problems of dog- 
matic truth and of Christian piety. 

Already, from 1525,+ the promising lad had become attached 
to the service of a patron of no mean powers of mind, and no 
small opportunities of effective promotion. This was Juan 
Quintana, an Aragonese by birth and family, a Franciscan by 
religious training, for a season promoted (1530), in consequence 
of his known leanings in the direction of religious conciliation, 
to the responsible office of Confessor to Charles V., and as 
such in closest attendance upon the Emperor's person. In 
this service, according to his own account, Serveto remained 
enrolled till the death of his patron in 1534. To reject this 
statement, as Dr. Willis does, is to misunderstand the nature 
of the link which bound the poor student-lad to his powerful 





* Quest. 4. 23rd Aug. + Servet’s Kindh. u. Jug., p. 583. 
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countryman. But the period of active requisition by the 
Confessor’s side in the household of the Emperor was neces- 
sarily much shorter. In 1529 he visited the north of Italy in 
the imperial train, and witnessed the brilliant pageant of the 
coronation at Bologna. Nothing impressed him more deeply 
than the spectacle of the adoration of the Pope, Clement VII. 
(Giulio de’ Medici). “ With these eyes have I seen him, borne 
in pomp upon the necks of princes, making with his hand the 
awful sign of the cross, and adored in the open streets by the 
whole populace on bended knees, to such a degree that those 
who could kiss his feet or his slippers esteemed themselves 
happier than the rest.”* Northern Italy was full at this time 
of secret heresy, and the ardent soul of young Serveto could 
not have altogether escaped the intellectual impulse of the 
times. Transferred next year to Augsburg, still in Quintana’s 
train, he would necessarily come into contact more or less 
direct with a healthier and robuster type of liberated thought ; 
and if Tollin’s fine imagination does not lead him to see too 
much between the lines of an ambiguous testimony, Serveto 
may have even gone out of his way to seek a personal interview 
at Coburg with the great Sou! of the Reformation himself But 
his close and long association with the calm and tolerant mind 
of Quintana permanently indisposed him to localize the whole 
truth on either side of then existing party lines. Two years 
later he writes: “Ego [nec] cum istis nec cum illis in omnibus 
consentio, aut dissentio. Omnes mihi videntur habere partem 
veritatis, et partem erroris; et quilibet alterius errorem dispicit, 
et nemo suum videt.”{ With a fundamental difference of tem- 
perament, there was much throughout life in the positive atti- 
tude of Serveto as a conformist which reminds us of Erasmus. 
In the case of Serveto, this passive bearing was only rendered 
tolerable to himself by earnest spasms of theological plain- 
speaking, which the phlegmatic Hollander would have dis- 








* Rest. p. 462. + Luther u. Servet. Berlin, 1875. 

t Diall. de Trin., last page. Dr. Willis introduces, in his version (p. 25), the 
words “Catholic or Reformer,” which do not occur in the text. “ Lutheran or 
Catholic” would express the meaning; the point is the relation of good works to faith, 
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dained as the suicidal expression of infelicitous imprudence. 
Father Quintana, when the tract of Serveto, from which we 
have just quoted, was laid before him by John Cochleus at 
Ratisbon, lamented that “one whom he knew by sight” should 
have put forth “pestilentissimum illum librum,” and used 
efforts to suppress it. He could hardly have done less. But 
he does not seem to have cast off its author, though they 
never met again. 
From Augsburg we trace young Serveto to Basle, where we 
‘ find him in personal communication with CEcolampadius ; from 
Basle to Strasburg, where he associates with Bucer* and Capito, 
the latter more disposed than the others to sympathize with his 
peculiar tone of thought. Yet they are all attracted by his 
genius, and even bitten in a degree by his new way of putting 
things ; soon however to be repelled by his too daring here- 
sies. (&colampadius enters upon a correspondence of expos- 
tulation with him, of which very interesting portions are still 
preserved. Bucer, who had formerly written most affectionately 
to him, compiles, but does not print, a Confutatio of his 
errors.¢ From his pulpit at Strasburg, Bucer is commonly 
believed to have said that his once “beloved in the Lord” 
now richly “ deserved to be disembowelled and torn limb froin 
limb.” But this report did not get out till Martin Bucer was 
“of holy memory ;” and John Calvin is the reporter.t’ That 
there was something in it, we readily grant ; that it can be 
taken aw pied de la lettre we know Calvin’s masterly style of 
Jidelis expositio too well to believe. Never did any man set 
himself to outflank the “school of history” with less misgiving 
or with more effect than John Calvin. He stoops not basely 
to invent the circumstances on which he relies ; he under- 
stands his business better; he dexterously barbs the innocent 
facts for his skilful purpose. Our English Cardinal is clever 
at this task; but Calvin went about the work in a deadly 





*. What evil genius drives Dr. Willis to print this name (p. 43) Biitzer? Butzer, 
we know, is the corrupt Germanized form of Bucer (Kuhhorn) ; but Biitzer ? 


+ Tollin in Theol, Stud. u. Krit., 1875, p. 711. 
} Letter to Sulzer, 8 Sep. 1553. 
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earnest, to which his Eminence with all his virtues is a 
stranger. Hence the marvellous superiority of the Genevan 
over the Vatican “true story.” Its success is demonstrated 
by the fact that, to this day, every one of Calvin’s post-mortem 
accusations—the “vanus ille preco Judee”—the inability to 
read Justin Martyr—the outrageous pantheism—has made 
its distinct impression for evil upon the imagination of the 
friends as well as the foes of Serveto. 

The little book which Bucer confuted, De Trinitatis Errori- 
bus, Libri Septem* (1531), taken in conjunction with its sequel, 
Dialogorum de Trinitate, Libri Duo (1532), with an Appendix 
in four chapters, De Justitia Regni Christi ad Justitiam Legis 
collata, et De Charitate (both volumes printed at Hagenau), 
constitute a very remarkable theological development to pro- 
ceed from the pen of any young man between twenty-one and 
twenty-two years old. If we consider the age in which it saw 
the light, and remember the antecedents and the prospects of 
its author, we may even venture to claim for this sustained 
manifesto of theological independence, that it approaches, if it 
does not touch, the very first rank of excellence, both in point 
of speculative substance and of moral bravery. No wonder it 
attained a vogue which first agitated and then alarmed the 
Protestant divines. No wonder the good Melanchthon, who 
owned “Servetum multum lego,” was somewhat staggered by 
it. Its sincerity is as transparent as its merit. The so-called 
retractation prefixed to the Dialogues—“retracto. Non quia 
falsa sint, sed quia imperfecta, et tanquam a parvulo parvulis 
scripta’—does not yield an inch of principle, but admits a 
thousand faults of execution. Boyish as it is in many of its 
more unguarded features, its kernel remains untouched under 
every successive revision, and is impregnable to assault. 
Serveto was the first modern exponent of Christianity to adopt 





* It would seem to be both easy and advantageous to observe some consistent 
method of representing in English the title of this work. Dr. Willis, however, 
thinks otherwise. He entitles it (p. 37), ‘‘On Trinitarian Error ;” (p. 41) “On 
Mistaken Conceptions of the Trinity ;’ (p. 49) “On Trinitarian Misconception ;” 
(p. 70) ‘On ‘ Current Misconceptions of the Trinity.’ ” 
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the strictly historical method. He is clear of purpose at the 
very outset. “Ab homine exordiendum” is the initial word 
of his research. If we are to be Christians, it is of the first 
importance for us to be recalled to the question “quis sit ille 
Christus ;” and from the Man, the real historical personage, 
our theology must take its rise. From this position he never 
recedes, and every subsequent opening and ramification of his 
doctrine is chiefly valuable in his eyes as lending clearness 
and consistency to the grand thought which is present with 
him all along.* 

Theologians are for the most part accustomed to regard 
a Humanitarian Christology as the extreme, and even the 
reductio ad absurdum, of Protestantism. No doubt, if we con- 
fine our view to its more recent phases, and to its ecclesias- 
tical connection, it may be contended with some justice that 
modern Unitarianism is but Calvinism in decay. But nearly 
all the conspicuous leaders in this line of thought at the era 
of the Reformation, the men who lighted the lamp of the 
movement, were Catholics rather than Protestants. This 
is true of the cold, reflective Fausto Sozzini, quite as much 
as it is true of the warm, impulsive Miguel Serveto. They 
left Rome not to join Luther. They brushed aside the 
Trinitarian dogma in their haste to get at Christ. They 
halted at no intermediate stage. That which they carried 
with them, that which in fact drove them out, was a principle 
of personal and religious loyalty, far more akin to the better 
spirit of Catholic piety than to the mutilated system, Augusti- 
nianism without its heart, which Calvin, made omnipotent by 
the exigencies of the time, soon framed anew with clamps of 
iron dogma. They too had their ideal of Christian stability 
and Christian churchliness. “ Judicabit ecclesia,” is the last 
word in that grand initial sentence of Serveto’s theology, from 
which we have already cited the opening maxim. Their idea 
was to rally and re-inspirit the Christian mind by recalling 


yo —— —— SS — 





* Mr. M. D. Conway’s really fine description of the theological Christ as a ‘* pas- 
sionless simulacrum” is anticipated in the first book of the Restitutio, with its 
heading, ‘* De Homine lesu Christo, et simulachris falsis,”’ 
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the primary allegiance of the Christian heart. Let Christ be 
known in his true self, and neither the pure majesty of 
Christian truth, nor the sure bond of Catholic unity, could 
fail. 

A little earlier in his narrative than the period at which we 
have arrived, Dr. Willis assures his readers (p. 6), “ that by 
mental and moral endowment Servetus probably appeared to 
all about him a born churchman, with the crosier, and even the 
cardinal’s hat in perspective.” This fancy must be dismissed 
at once and for all, if we are to gain and to preserve any 
satisfactory insight into his career. There was absolutely 
nothing of the ecclesiastic about him. Not even the unfet- 
tered position of lay director of the churches, which fell to 
the lot of the statesmanlike Sozzini, would have possessed any 
charms for Serveto. He was a theologian, because he found it 
necessary to investigate the grounds of religion in his own 
heart ; he was a theological pamphleteer, because, with his 
frankness of nature, he could not avoid communicating his 
most prized treasure to his friends. But his professional bent 
lay in quite another direction. He soon developed a strong 
appetite for natural science, and to this as a career he 
unsparingly dedicated himself. It is to this, and to no servile 
instinct of fear, that we attribute his change of surname. 
Doubtless he always thought it right to take care of himself 
when he could. There was no wilful fanaticism in his honest 
nature. But in the intellectual atmosphere of Basle and 
Strasburg his ideas of human culture and of human usefulness 
had been unexpectedly opened. He was far too sensible and 
too aspiring not to feel that, even if he could already teach 
something to his contemporaries in virtue of a certain native 
clearness of theological insight, he still had much, relatively 
speaking he had everything, to learn. “Semidocti, jam se 
doctos putant,” must be accepted as an autobiographical ver- 
dict upon the defects of his earlier training. So he resolutely 
puts behind his back what we know him to have valued, 
the fame of a theological precocity, and becomes a working 
student again, as Michel Villeneuve. He studies philolog 
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and physics, pursuing the diligent career of a travelling stu- 
dent. Dr. Willis, who brings him to Paris now for a consi- 
derable sojourn (1532-34), introduces him to Calvin, thus 
misled by the chronology of Beza. At any rate, we meet him 
soon at Lyons, supporting himself by his labours as a corrector 
of the press, in days when every printer was an artist, and 
every publisher a man of letters. 

At Lyons, in 1535, he edits for the Trechsels a new issue of 
Bilibald Pirckheymer’s Latin version of Ptolemy’s Geography, 
adding Scholia of his own, the fruit in part of his own travels 
and personal observation. Thus he speaks, under the head of 
France, of having seen the king touch many persons for 
scrofula; “whether they were cured or not, I did not see.”* 
This is the book on which Tollin, in an admirable paper, 
founds his claim to rank Serveto as a pioneer of comparative 
geography ; Dr. Willis contents himself with presenting a few 
extracts descriptive of manners, poorly rendered. This, too, is 
one of the books to which reference was made on his trial. 
The condition of Palestine, as an unfertile land, is dispassion- 
ately described, and the statement is made that it has been 
over-praised, “injuria aut jactantiad pura.” When accused of 
having in these words cast a reflection upon Moses, the reply 
of Serveto was complete. First, he said that the words were 
not his, but another's ; next, that they were withdrawn in the 
second edition, which was not denied; lastly, he inquired 
whether Moses, forsooth, was the only writer on Palestine. 
His tone in this reply was evidently one of contempt, and 
Calvin did not forget or forgive it. In his Fidelis Expositio 
he reproduces the scene in court. Who, if not Moses, the 
prisoner had been asked, was vanus ille preco Judaw. We 
are ingeniously left to infer that these are the very words of 
the incriminated book. They are not. They are Calvin's 


* “An sanati fuerint non vidi.” Dr. Willis, by a loose rendering, interprets 
this as a sarcasm: “but I did not see that they were cured.” The passage was 
altered in the edition of 1541, “I-have heard say that many were cured.” It is 
rather remarkable that this change was made after Serveto had qualified and begun 
to practise as a physician. 
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own. He, and not Serveto, imagined this telling, this drama- 
tic phrase. Full well he knew what might be trusted to pass 
current with posterity as a characteristic indiscretion of his 
fallen enemy. Dr. Willis has missed a very important piece 
of evidence bearing upon the truth of Serveto's statement that 
even the words of the book were not his. The incriminated 
passage thus concludes: “Quare promissam terram, pollici- 
tam, et non vernacula lingua laudantem pronuncies.” M. de 
Chapelle, who gives a French version of the remainder, pauses 
at these words, and owns that he cannot translate because he 
does not understand them. Dr. Willis is not so soon at fault. 
He too does not understand, nevertheless he does translate 
them, in this remarkable fashion: “Wherefore you may say 
that the land was promised, indeed, but is of little promise 
when spoken of in every-day terms.” Schelhorn was the first 
to perceive that the “vernacula lingua” here referred to must 
be German, that “laudantem” is an error for /Jauwdatam, and 
that the passage contains a play upon the two senses of the 
phrase “das gelobte Land.” Since this, Tollin has discovered 
the punning German in the person of Lorenz Friese, thus vin- 
dicating the entire good faith of Serveto’s disclaimer.* 

In sketching the character of Serveto, we have incident- 
ally alluded already to the intensity of his personal affections. 
While acting at Lyons as corrector of the press, he was 
employed in this capacity upon some of the works of Dr. 
Symphorien Champier (1472—1539), of that city. Between 
this skilful and scientific herbalist, physician, Platonist and 
astrologer, and the poor scholar who was engaged in seeing 
his publications through the press, a warm friendship sprang 
up. The observant reader will not forget that Quintana, Ser- 
veto’s original patron, died in 1534; the acquaintance with 
Champier, who may be regarded as his second foster-father, 
began in the following year. The result of the friendship 
with Champier was a determination on the part of Serveto, 





* The passage is fully explained in such a common authority as James Yair's 
(1771) version of Chauffpié (1756), only that Yair writes Shelborn. Tollin’s ex- 
haustive article Dr. Willis refers to, but seemingly has not read. 
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now five-and-thirty years of age, to become a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. To Paris accordingly he resorts as a 
medical student, having already served, we may believe, some 
short apprenticeship in the healing art to Champier himself. 
Champier made him a Galenist. Under his Paris teachers, 
Johann Giinther of Andernach, Jacques Dubois of Amiens, and 
Jean Fernel of Clermont, he became a finished anatomist. As 
assistant to the former, he succeeded the famous André Vesale,* 
and his master bears emphatic testimony both to his practical 
skill in dissection, and to his being “vix ulli secundus” in the 
knowledge of Galen’s doctrine. In due time he acquired his 
degrees of M.A. and M.D., and attained the status of a pro- 
fessional physician. 

During this period the two least known of all his many 
publications came from his pen. These were in vindication 
of Champier and Astrology, the patron of Serveto and his 
hobby having been jointly attacked by Dr. Leonhard Fuchs, of 
Heidelberg. Hence the appearence of the Brevissima Apologia 
pro Campegio in Leonardum Fuchsium (1536), and the Apolo- 
getica Disceptatio pro Astrologia (1538). Between the dates 
of these publications we find him lecturing at Paris on Geo- 
graphy and on Astrology, and this to distinguished audiences ; 
among his hearers being “a young ecclesiastic, a scholar and 
man of talent, Pierre Paumier, who after employment in 
various offices of trust by his king, Francis the First, was trans- 
ferred to a position of no less dignity and emolument than that 
of Archbishop of Vienne in Dauphiny.”+ In 1537 he also put 
forth his little work, Syruporum Universa Ratio, which ran 
through five editions in eleven years. Of this Dr. Willis gives 
a poor account, though he praises the author’s merit, and 
rightly states that it arose out of controversy between the 
_Galenists, of whom Serveto as disciple of Champier was one, { 





* Dr. Willis says (p. 105), “associated with no less distinguished an individual 
than Andrea Vesalius,” but Giinther’s own words expressly say, “post hunc” 
(p. 107). 

+ Willis, p. 110. 

¢ “Sacra est autoritas Galeni, passim docentis.” Syr. Univ. Rat. p. 10, b. 
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and the Averrhoists. He oddly informs us (p. 112) that “these 
syrups appear to have been one of the bones of contention 
between the two parties.” No one would guess from Dr. Willis’ 
book that Serveto’s treatise consists in fact of six medical 
lectures (sermones), and that it is not until the fifth of them 
(De Syruporum compositione et vario usu) that the practical 
use of diet-drinks is discussed. Of the Greek on Serveto’s 
title-page, Dr. Willis makes a queer mess. But what would one 
have? When the Greek on a man’s own title-page presents us 
with two false accents and an anomalous punctuation, it is not 
to be expected that he will succeed very well with the Greek 
on another man’s title-page. 

Serveto’s lectures on Astrology drew down upon him, as the 
result of an action before the Parlement de Paris,* an inhibi- 
tion (March 18, 1538) forbidding him to meddle with the 
judicial branch of that science, i.e. divination in individual 
cases from stellar influences. His lectures were considered 
libellous by the medical faculty, and his Disceptatio was called 
in. We may hope that the promised re-publication by Tollin 
of this liber rarissimus, may enable us to judge, with more 
certainty than we can from the records of the trial, what were 
the salient points of Servete’s astrological speculation. 

In this same year 1538, Serveto, or Michel Villeneuve, M.D., 
leaves Paris, to exercise his profession in the provinces. He 
comes to Avignon, and thence returns to Charlieu, near Lyons. 
During his not very long residence here as a medical man, 
occurs, as is brought out on his Geneva trial, the only love- 
story that can be associated with his name. In a spirit of 
deeper interest than mere curiosity, one would like to know 
who the lady was whom Miguel Serveto would have married, 
had he been in a position to do so. At Charlieu, too, Dr. 
Willis fixes the scene of Serveto’s re-baptism; calculating 
(erroneously, however, as we have seen) that he was 30 years 
of age in 1539, and that inasmuch as he reckons 30 to be the 
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i.e. Supreme Court of Judicature, not “ Parliament,” as Dr. Willis prints and 
understands it. 
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E proper age for baptism, in accordance with the pattern of our 

| Lord, he must have submitted himself to the ordinance in that 
year. With the necessary correction to 154], the conjecture 
is highly probable; but the place and the ministrant must 
remain involved in mystery. 

The year 1541 sees Serveto a resident in Lyons once more. 
“ Not overburthened with professional work at first, Villeneuve 
appears to have renewed, if he had not kept up, his connection 
with the publishers of Lyons.’* His Ptolemy comes to a 
second edition in 1541, and he dedicates the amended issue to 
Archbishop Paulmier. This marks the beginning of the third 
patronage which Serveto enjoyed. Champier, it will be remem- 
bered, died in 1539. But his chief literary work during this 
second period of sojourn at Lyons is the edition of the Pagnino 
Bible in 1542. 

Dr. Willis devotes to this edition a chapter (xv.), of which 
we have more reason to complain than of any other section 
of his book. It might have been thought that the vials of 

. injurious suspicion had already been poured upon Serveto’s 
head in sufficient copiousness, and by a master’s hand, at 
the Geneva trial. Dr. Willis, however, has earned the right 
to be remembered as having added a drop to the bucket, and 
this from no sort of malice, but out of pure incapacity to 
deal with a matter involving a certain amount of scholarly 
care. His blunders begin at the outset of this chapter, where 
he tells us (p. 139) that Pagnino’s original edition of 1528 “is 
said to be the first edition of the Bible that is divided into 
chapters.” There never was a printed edition not so divided. 
He means that it is said to be the first edition of the Bible in 
which the principle of verses is adopted throughout. The 
verses are not divided, but are marked by a numeral to each 
verse in the margins of the chapters. Pagnino followed the 
Masoretic verses in the Old Testament; for the Apocrypha 
and the New Testament he constructed a versicular arrange- 
ment of his own. It did not come into favour, and in Serveto’s 








* Willis, p. 131. 
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edition is abandoned for the older plan of letters in the 
margin. 

That Serveto bestowed great pains and unusual thought 
upon this edition must be evident to any one who has really 
studied it. It suited the purpose of Calvin to deny this. 
He tells us in his Fidelis Expositio (p. 836) that Serveto 
choused (emunzit) the printer of 500 livres for the work, and 
then “soiled it page by page, partly with a multitude of futile 
trifles, partly with impious ravings.” This he did “ne furatum 
esse quis diceret quod mercedis nomine sumpserat.” Dr. Willis, 
who, as we shall see, has odd notions of Latin construction, 
translates this (p. 155), “‘ Who,’ says Calvin, ‘shall venture to 
say that it was not thievish in the editor when he took five 
hundred livres in payment, &c.?” To Dr. Willis this question 
seems unanswerable, and he takes upon himself to moralize 
accordingly. Moreover, he has made a discovery, on which 
he plumes himself not a little. The discovery is, that in 1541, 
the year before Serveto’s edition, Pagnino’s Bible was brought 
out by Melchior Novesianus at Cologne, and that Serveto has 
availed himself, without acknowledgment, of the editorial 
labours of Novesianus. He says (p. 142) that Serveto “would 
therefore lead us to believe that he had had the privilege of 
working from a copy corrected and annotated by Pagnini 
himself.” That (p. 142) “we are forced on the conviction that 
Villanovanus followed no copy corrected and annotated by 
Pagnini, but the fine edition of Novesianus.” Further (p. 143), 
“we are sorry, therefore, to find our editor taking credit to 
himself in directions where none was due.” Again (p. 144), 
his procedure “is much to be regretted, and indeed is hardly 
to be understood.” Yet (p. 145) he thinks it “illustrative of 
one element in the character of the subject of our study, and 
not to be passed over by us.” In short, we are asked to 
believe that Serveto lent himself to a bookselling speculation, 
and gave his name, but not his labour, to a catch-penny 
reprint. 

Now we own that, until we examined the facts, this view of 
the case seemed just possible. Serveto was never rich, and 
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probably at this time was very poor. The five hundred livres, 
if Calvin be right in the amount, was doubtless a considerable 
sum to him. And even without the provocation of dire neces- 
sity, we have known men do things in the way of literary 
piece-work which a stern morality would rightly condemn. 
Let us suppose a case. If, for example, we could imagine a 
couple of literary men issuing a prospectus for the reprint of 
an ancient and precious work of forgotten genius; if we could 
imagine them, as a specimen of their ability to act as its edi- 
tors, printing a portion of the title-page, and allowing it to 
pass muster with no less than five errors of the press, one 
being of primary importance to the sense ; if we could imagine 
that they knew the book so slightly as to misstate even the 
number of its pages ; if we could imagine them, while owning 
they were themselves going to work from a reprint, enhancing 
the scarcity of that reprint by stating, quite erroneously, that 
it was but a little less rare than an original of which only two 
copies were in existence ; if we could imagine them vouching 
for the copy they were about to follow as being line for line 
with the original, when the very table of errata was sufficient 
to convict them of egregious ignorance on the point,—then, no 
doubt, we should have a right to say frankly, here is a mere 
bookselling speculation, to which these men, if they had con- 
sulted their reputations, would never have lent their names ; 
and we should decline to be emuncti to the extent of the sub- 
scription cost. But the case is very different with Serveto. 
Prefixed to his edition of Pagnino’s Bible are three prefaces. 
Dr. Willis has wholly ignored the second of these, which is 
from the pen of John Nicolas Victorius. Its evidence disposes 
first of all of the notion that there was any design of ignoring 
Novesianus. The translation of Pagnino had indeed been, 
says Victorius, “non ita pridem Colonize excusam,” not so long 
ago printed at Cologne. But that edition was pirated ; this 
present one is the author's own, “ipsius auspiciis prodeuntem.” 
The Cologne edition had been “ postliminio (by way of reprisal) 
ab ipso authore, nescio quid jam imminente fato suavius mo- 
dulante, ita recognitam, ita annotationibus locupletam, ut nunc 
x 2 
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non tam restituta quam primum edita videri possit.” Victo- 
rius implies clearly enough that old Pagnino, vexed with the 
Cologne publisher, who had probably given him no royalty on 
the book, had taken a copy of the pirated issue, and gone over 
it with his pen for a new edition by a Lyons publisher. And 
the fact is of historical moment as confirming the statement of 
Pére Echard (on the testimony of his epitaph) that Santés 
Pagnino died, not in 1536 as is usually said, but on Aug. 24, 
1541. Perhaps Victorius goes somewhat too far when he speaks 
of Serveto’s Bible as “annotationibus (Pagnini) locupletam.” 
Indeed, in strictness, this flourish is contradicted by his own 
statement a little above, to the effect that Pagnino’s annota- 
tions “nunc apud heredem conservantur,” and that it would 
be well if some publisher would bring them out for the public 
good. 

Let us now turn to the first preface, which is Serveto’s own. 
In this he speaks, in full accordance with Victorius, of an “exem- 
plar ipsum locis innumeris propria manu (Pagnini) castigatum.” 
It is evident that Dr. Willis has not studied the two books with 
sufficient closeness to judge whether these “loci” are “innu- 
meri” or not. He admits that there are some, but decides 
that they are not “of the slightest significance.” For ourselves, 
writing at a distance from libraries, we can simply say that 
we have been unable to examine the Cologne Pagnino. With 
reference to the annotations, “ que ille nobis quamplurima reli- 
quit,” Serveto says that he had given a great deal of his own 
labour “post omnia ejus annotamenta,” i.e. not, as Willis 
renders it, “to make available the author’s annotations,” but 
rather in spite of them. 

This preface of Serveto is valuable as setting clearly forth 
his very definite and original view of prophetic Scripture. He 
holds that it is not in the merely verbal coincidences of pre- 
diction, but in the history, in the action, in the living drama 
which fills the prophetic canvas, that we discover what is 
really prefigurative of our Lord. The mystical or prophetic 
meaning is always given in the clothing of a historic, or 
rather a heroic, a poetic narrative. “Those who are igno- 
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rant of Hebrew events,” he says, “lightly despise the historical 
and literal sense, which is the certain token (monwmentum) 
of the event to come; whence also they hunt everywhere 
ridiculously and in vain for the mystical senses.*.... For 
every one of the prophets, according to the letter, followed their 
own history, which both prefigured things to come, and in which, 
according to the spirit, mysteries of Christ were enclosed ;+ 
for ‘all things happened to them in a figure,’ as Paul says, 
and ‘the testimony of Jesus Christ,’ as John says, ‘is the 
spirit of prophecy;’ although, according to the letter, the then 
sense of the prophets was different, as the history of events 
bore. Now if any one deny that sense to be strictly literal, 
in that the force of the letter does not always strictly apply, 
I will readily allow it him. Yet this must be considered ; 
that the whole Hebrew language is full of hyperbole, and 
other and greater mysteries are contained in it. It is further 
to be considered that if this sense be not called literal, still jt 
was a kind of shadowing forth of coming truth. For example, 
in David the shadow (in wmbra Davidis), there is relucent a 
truth belonging to Christ alone. From David’s history occasions 
are taken, in the Psalms, of making predictions concerning 
Christ ; indeed, it is on this ground that he is said to have 
been a type of Christ..... Moreover, this Book is said to be 
written within and without; and is agreed that the face of 
Scripture is two-fold, like a sword cutting both ways. Fruitful 
is the power of Scripture ; yea, under the oldness of the letter 
that killeth,t it so contains the newness of the spirit that 





* “Unde et mysticos sensus frustra illi et ridicule passim venantur.” Dr. Willis 
turns this: “they vainly and foolishly expend themselves in hunting after recondite 
and mystical meanings in the text where nothing of the kind exists.” It will be 
seen that this last gloss is quite contrary to Serveto’s meaning. 

+ “In qua Christi mysteria secundum spiritum concludebantur.” Dr. Willis 
renders this: “led as they were by inspiration to conclusions having reference to 
the mystery of Christ.” It must be “by inspiration” that some are led to “con- 
clusions having reference to the mystery of” Latin syntax. 

‘t “Sub vetustate occidentis litere ;’ which Dr. Willis renders, “ under a waning 
literal sense.” The translator for the Jmpartial History has similarly mistaken 
occidentis for occidentis. 
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maketh alive, that when one sense is collected from it, it 
would be wrong to omit the other; the more as the historical 
sense discloses the other of its own accord.* Whence also we 
have ever endeavoured in our scholia to bring out that literal, 
old, or historical sense, everywhere neglected ; so that in its 
mould (ejus typo) the mystic, which is the true sense, might be 
made known; and that Him who is the scope of all, Jesus 
Christ, veiled under those shadows and figures, whom there- 
fore the blind Jews behold not, we all with unveiled face may 
clearly behold as our God.” + 

Such is Serveto’s theory of prophecy, a theory which he 
works out in detail in his scholia upon the prophetic books. Dr. 
Willis has evidently no grasp whatever of his author’s thought. 
Hence, quite unwittingly as we believe, he falls perpetually 
into the error, which Serveto reprobates above, of collecting 
from these scholia the historical sense which they present, to 
the entire omission of the other which they present as its com- 
plement and consummation. There is thus not a single fair 
extract in his pages from Serveto’s scholia on the prophets. He 
gives the impression that in Serveto’s mind the prophets have a 
literal sense, which does not apply to Christ ; whereas the pith 
of his exposition lies in this, that it is precisely the literal sense 
which does so apply. The language in which the great drama of 
Hebrew history is represented, being too large for the occasion, 
drives the mind to the consideration of Him who was to come. 
This principle leaves him perfectly free to interpret Isaiah liii. 
as the threnody of Cyrus, and (in the Restitutio) Deut. xviii. as 
the annunciation of Joshua; while in both he sees the relu- 
cent image of One for whom alone the language is not over- 
charged. We believe this is true of Serveto’s dealing with all 
those parts of Scripture commonly referred to our Lord, saving 





* “Quia historicus ille alium ultro patefacit.” Dr. Willis has: ‘‘seeing that 
the historical sense comes out ever the more clearly.” Our readers will notice that 
something else ‘‘ comes out ever the more clearly.” 


+ ‘*Revelataé facie deum nostrum clare videamus.” In Dr. Willis’ version: 
**revealed to us in such wise that we seem to see the very face of our God.” It 
may be captious to remark that a simple Scripture phrase such as this “ revelata 
facie’ always seems to present peculiar difficulties to Dr. Willis. 
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only the Book of Canticles, which Dr. Willis has not noticed. 
This Serveto leaves without a single heading or marginal note 
which would suggest a reference to Christ and his Church. 
We may observe also, that in addition to the historical insight 
of his scholia upon the Old Testament, there are indications of 
critical study, as also of his peculiar Christology, in the scholia 
to the New; which Dr. Willis does not seem to have opened. 
In particular, there is a discrimination between the writings 
of John the Apostle and John the Presbyter, in which Serveto 
follows out a well-known hint of St. Jerome. 

Pursuing the track of Serveto’s editorial labours at Lyons 
for Jean Frellon the publisher, Dr. Willis represents him 
(p. 157) as having turned into Spanish “the Swmma Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, a work entitled Desiderius peregrinus, 
and another, the Thesaurus anime Christiane.” The first 
piece of work here mentioned would be a huge undertaking 
indeed. As his authority, Dr. Willis cites only Christoph 
Sand ; but Sand does not mention the Aquinas. It is D’Ar- 
tigny who says that Serveto “corrigea plusieurs livres pour 
Jean Frellon, entr’ autres une Somme Espagnole de S. Thomas, 
dont il fit les argumens”—a rather different story. Perhaps this 
may turn out to have been an edition of the Latin Swmma for 
the Spanish market.* Then as to the Desiderius and the 
Thesaurus, which are one and the same little work, Sand does 
not say that Serveto was the translator into Spanish, but the 
actual author. The fact is that the 7ratado llamado el Desseoso : 
y por otro nobre Espejo de religiosos was originally composed in 
the Spanish language some time previous to 1542. Serveto, 
however, had nothing to do with the book or its authorship. 
Nor even was it he, but Arnold van der Meer, who (1554) 
rendered it into Latin from the original. It had already been 





* Nouv. Mém. d’ Hist., Paris, 1749, ii. 68. D’Artigny adds, ‘‘ Il traduisit 
encore de latin en espagnol divers traités de grammaire.” 

‘+ We may be permitted to refer to Notes and Queries (1875, pp. 69, 191), 
where we have collected some further particulars of this book and its history. We 
have there remarked upon the significance of the fact, that of two treatises erro- 
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of Serveto is not far off. It was through Frellon that the 
correspondence with Calvin was conducted which cost Serveto 
his life. 

Some years before this, in 1536 if our calculation be correct, 
when Calvin was on a hurried and a final visit to France for the 
purpose of arranging his affairs, the future antagonists had 
met, and had endeavoured to influence each other. It was 
not easy work on either side. Calvin was then ready for a 
formal discussion, which, as we read his own language, he had 
himself proposed.* Serveto did not compear when expected. 
The full circumstances are nowhere furnished to us. Bezat+ 
makes Serveto the challenger, a thing so probable on the face 
of it, as to lead every reader to forget that, had it been true as 
well as probable, Calvin would infallibly have mentioned it. 
Beza further, following a venomous hint of his chief’s angry 
word, a hint, however, which even Calvin did not dwell upon 
in his “ true story,” ascribes Serveto’s non-appearance to con- 
scious weakuess, “ illo ne Calvini conspectum ferente.” This 
addition betrays the unskilful artist. It is going too far in 
absurdity, even when we recollect that it comes from Théodore 
Besze, the harlequin of the Reformation. No man was ever 
more sure of himself and of his opinions than Miguel Serveto ; 
no man was more anxious to impress his views upon John 
Calvin, or more sure that, give him fair play, he would be able 
to do it. Serveto, however, only half understood his opponent. 
Feeling the power and the polish of his matchless dialectic ; 
having some inkling, too, of that unrivalled supremacy over 
men which Calvin was afterwards to display; burning to deli- 
ver, somehow, to the world, a richer strain of Christian teaching 
than Calvinism could supply, Serveto believed that, in Saisset’s 





neously attributed to the pen of Serveto, one, the Desiderius, is a book of pietistic 
meditation ; while the other, the fragment De Tribus Impostoribus (1598) is an 
ultra-rationalistic criticism of all historical religion. 

* “Me ante annos sexdecim, non sine presenti vite discrimine, obtulisse operam 
meum ad eum sanandum.”—Fid. Exp. 817. 
t Vit. Calv. ut sup. 
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pregnant phrase, “to carry Calvin with him would be in fact 
to carry Protestantism with him.” With marvellous credence, 
he did not despair of converting the author of the Justitutio. It 
was a strange failure of insight. The very qualities which he 
admired in Calvin, forbade the slightest chance of success. A 
species of fascination led Serveto into the clutches of that 
relentless will, which must either use him or crush him. 

John Calvin was one of those men “whom,” says Renan, 
“you see at a glance; who are cast in one piece. A single 
letter, a single act, is sufficient material for forming an accurate 
judgment of his character.” Cold, patient, exact, inflexible, 
Calvin steadily rose to the topmost place among the leaders of 
the Protestant movement, without bating a jot of the precon- 
ceived purpose of his unbending will. At all points was he 
the opposite of Serveto. No distaste drove him from law to 
theology ; neither the instinct of curiosity nor the appetite of 
culture led him out of theology to physics. Not innately 
speculative, but severely, blindly logical, he stayed within the 
confines of rigorously measured doctrine ; and his theology is 
the deification of his jurisprudence. There is not a flaw in 
his elaboration. He has nothing to retract, nothing to remodel. 
His great work, given to the world before he was six-and- 
twenty, represents his final mind on all the paramount ques- 
tions of theology. A tolerant expression here and there, 
which drops out in a later edition, is so obviously a mere 
excrescence on his argument, that to prune it off is but cor- 
recting, as it were, an error of the press. A polemical buttress 
here and there, accumulating as the years run on, adds no 
thought, and removes no difficulty. He had no doubts, no 
hesitations. His work was to mould men, in mind and action, 
to the shape he had constructed for himself. Follow him, and 
he allowed you to lean upon him. A tower of strength was 
he, in every day of battle, in every mood of uncertainty. Woe 
be to the man who crossed his path, who declined his dictum ! 
Debate with an opponent Calvin never could ; it was not his 
way ; he simply smote him down. He has been called a cruel 
persecutor. Far is this from being true. Cruelty did not enter 
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into his thoughts ; but neither did compassion. Neither the 
fire of the hearth nor the flame of the stake warmed him 
through. From the choosing of a wife to the destruction of a 
heretic, nothing moved him. Scarcely did he feel that it was 
aman with whom he was dealing. He, Calvin, had got the 
Truth of God at his back, and in the way of his march there 
was something that must be put out of the way. If a rebuke 
would do it, he was satisfied to rebuke. If not, he struck a 
blow. Blow fell after blow, till the antagonist was subdued or 
annihilated. That was Calvin’s method. Thus he triumphed 
amid the world’s amaze. We are familiar with the stern simi- 
litude of his outer man. Glance at it once more; not at the 
clear-cut features of his countenance, the aquiline profile, the 
long, lean face, the cold eye like a jasper-stone ; but see the 
close-fitting cap, whose fur lappets come down over the ears, 
as though designed to shut out any whisper of an appealing 
sound. There behold the picture of a man who centres in him- 
self, whose eyes look right on, who listens to no remonstrance, 
and is haunted by no regrets.* As we gaze on this statue, the 
deeply pathetic prayer of Sterne rises to our hearts: “If I 
must fall, let it be by some passion which Thou hast planted 
in my nature, which shall not harden my heart, but leave me 
room at last to retreat, and come back to Thee !” 

This was the man whom Serveto dreamed of converting. 
To have changed one of his opinions would have been to 
accomplish a hopeless task ; but to have enlisted him in the 
service of an enthusiasm would have simply been to alter 
his entire nature. Such a man we cannot love. It is im- 
possible to hold him in our hearts as great, honest, human, 
unwieldy, intolerant Luther is held. The Augustine of Pro- 
testantism, he has not a spark of St. Augustine’s passion, his 
vivid sympathy, his picturesque imagination ; the Loyola of 
the Reformation, he has not a trace of Loyola’s brilliant fana- 





* This observation belongs to Dr. Bellows, who introduces it somewhere in his 
Old World with a New Face. Dr. Willis’ volume contains two very clever and 
spirited etchings of Serveto and Calvin, the best things in the book. The portraits 
seem, however, to have by some mischance exchanged eyes with each other. 
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ticism, or his almost feminine piety. Equally impossible is it 
not to admire him. We especially, who are his children, his 
intellectual offspring, can we, without emotion, an emotion 
which he perhaps would have despised, look unto the rock 
whence we are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence we 
are digged? “Calvinist von Geburt, und entschiedener Freund 
der Toleranz von Natur”—thus, in describing himself, Pastor 
Tollin describes the generation of a people who have fulfilled 
in history no contemptible career. The more completely we 
feel ourselves emancipated from his iron sway, the more 
frankly may we shew the full reverence that is due from us, 
in dealing with the mighty shade of John Calvin. 


ALX. GORDON. 





VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. German Books. 


Die Christliche Glaubenslehre nach Protestantischen Grundsdtzen 
dargestillt. Von Dr. Alexander Schweizer. Zweite Autlage. 
Leipzig. 1877. 


A YEAR ago* we were able to congratulate the friends of a free 
scientific theology on the appearance of a third great work on Dog- 
matic Theology, a work, by the way, of which a second edition is 
already demanded. Of these three treatises, the first, that of Alex- 
ander Schweizer, now lies before us in a second edition. That such 
books should reach second editions is certainly an encouraging fact 
in these days of scepticism on the one hand and Romanism on the 
other. It is one proof amongst more that men have not ceased to 
believe it at least possible to reconcile Christian faith and fearless 
science. 

Alexander Schweizer is well known as Schleiermacher’s most 
gifted disciple, and as the chief of modern Swiss theologians. He 
possesses the main qualifications which rendered his master the 
great leader of the modern continental schools of scientific theology, 
while he is free, perhaps because in some respects less gifted, from 








* Theological Review, April, 1877, p. 28. 
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some of the defects of Schleiermacher. Dialectical capacity he 
certainly possesses, but he is not led astray by it as was his master. 
He has Schleiermacher’s deep religious feeling, but the Swiss pre- 
serves a more rigid control than the German over his emotions 
when he is dealing with facts and arguments. Moreover, Schwei- 
zer’s style is lucid and strong, while Schleiermacher’s is obscure, 
prolix and heavy. To most English readers of German theology 
Schleiermacher’s Christliche Glaube must remain an unread, probably 
a wholly sealed book. This need not be the case with Schweizer’s 
Christliche Glaubenslehre. And indeed the disciple’s book may in 
this instance very well be substituted for that of the master. 

Schweizer’s work falls into three main divisions. The first treats 
of the affirmations of the Christian consciousness as religion gene- 
rally, as the Christian religion, and as Protestant Christianity. In 
this division, the question of the authority of the Bible is discussed. 
Schweizer teaches that its authority does not rest upon its supposed 
supernatural inspiration, but upon the value of its subject-matter 
and its authors. The second division examines the nature of 
elementary religion as it lies at the basis of the specifically Chris- 
tian religion, It treats of the revelations of God in the natural 
and in the moral world. The third division, much the largest of 
the three, expounds at length the Christian faith, or the religion of 
Redemption, Schleiermacher’s phrase being used. This division 
falls again into three sections—the economy of the Father, the 
economy of the Son, and the economy of the Holy Ghost. The 
headings of these sections will not frighten those who remember 
that the author belongs to the left wing of Schleiermacher’s followers. 
He is no Trinitarian, his Son of God being simply the perfect repre- 
sentative of the true religious life; and his Holy Ghost is not a 
person, still less a person in the Trinity, but the grace of God 
applying the means of salvation. 

In a brief notice, the entire edifice of a great work like this, with 
its whole expression and meaning, cannot be dealt with. We must 
content ourselves with a reference to two important particulars 
that distinguish the spirit and tendency of Schweizer as compared 
with other theologians of the modern school. The first difference 
between him and them is the import the historical Christ has 
in Christianity ; the second is his attitude towards the Bible. 
Biedermann and Heinrich Lang separate Christ and Christianity, 
and do not greatly care what becomes of Christ if only his religion 
remains. In their Christian Dogmatics, they treat of Christianity 
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before they come to treat of Christ. Christ himself is only a 
means of spreading the absolute religion, just as Paul or Luther 
might be. Not so Schweizer. He insists much on the _insepara- 
bleness of the person of Christ and the principles of his religion, 
and on his unique religious character and religious work. His 
attitude towards the Bible, more particularly the New Testament, 
with which he mainly deals, is not that of a cold hard critic who 
appears to find satisfaction in widening the gulf between ancient 
Biblical thought and modern modes of thinking. Though a disciple 
of Schleiermacher and not of Ewald, he reminds us of the latter in 
this respect. While it is the tendency of some critics to seek the 
perfection of their art in making the Biblical writers think and feel 
as no reasonable and sensitive man now thinks and feels, Schweizer 
inclines strongly to the pre-supposition that the reason and the 
religious feelings of those writers were the same as our own, though 
expressed in other forms of language. For instance, he does not 
admit that the fourth Gospel looks upon the Logos as a pre- 
existing person. Again, he sees in many of the Gospel miracles 
typical and allegorical narratives. We quote these instances, not 
as fully assenting to these particular applications of Schweizer’s 
exegetical principles, but simply as illustrative of them. It is cer- 
tainly worthy of careful consideration, that so unhesitating a ration- 
alist, in the true sense of the term, enters his earnest protest against 
a handling of the Bible which reckons amongst the triumphs of 
scientific exegesis any fresh assignment of a passage to the category 
of solar mythology, Rabbinical fancy, Gnostic speculation and 
party “tendenz,” rather than the vindication of it as an eternal word 
of God clothed in the language of men.—This brief notice of a 
book which ranks amongst the great theological works of the 
century, must be closed with an earnest recommendation of the 
careful study of it to all who desire to see how reasonable a thing 
true Christianity is, and also to those who may imagine that there 
is no great substratum of truth lying beneath the creeds of the 
Church. 


Die Confessionen in ihrem Verhiiltnisse zu Christus. Andeutun- 
gen zu einer biblisch-theologischen Loésung der Confessionsfrage 
von Karl Lechler. Heilbronn. 1877. 


A large-hearted, very suggestive, poetically written little book 
on the great question of a catholic union of the Protestant, Romish 
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and Greek Churches. We have read it with an interest none the 
less because its author writes from a standpoint very considerably 
nearer orthodox Protestantism than our own. In effect, the 
book aims at the promotion of a Christian union which shall 
expressly include the widest diversity of ecclesiastical organization 
and theological belief. It argues for this by shewing how ancient 
and fundamental this diversity is, going back to the churches of the 
Old and New Testaments, running through the whole course of 
ecclesiastical history, and being founded in the nature of man and 
of the Christian faith. 


Herder, nach seinem Leben und seinem Werken dargestellt von 
R. Haym. Erster Band. Erste Halfte. Berlin. 1877. 


We have here the first instalment of the first life of Herder that 
can lay claim to exhaustiveness. Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, have 
found numerous biographers, but the man to whom at least Goethe 
owed much, and whose influence on German literature, philosophy 
and theology, was immense, has had to wait for the third generation 
to supply his biographer. ‘The interesting and sympathetic sketch 
which the great man’s widow put together from her recollections 
and some of her husband’s correspondence, has hitherto been the 
only available substitute for a complete memoir. There have been 
various collections of materials for a complete work, but they have 
lain widely scattered and in a dry uninteresting shape. Herr Haym 
now lays his hand upon them, and with true German industry 
and patience has commenced the task of working them up into a 
minute and exhaustive history of the life and works of the man 
Herder. He appears to be an able and interesting writer, as well 
as an indefatigable student. This portion of the work is cer- 
tainly well done, but as it brings us only to Herder’s resignation of 
his first post at Riga, we are at present unable to say whether the 
author will succeed in giving the world a complete and worthy 
picture of a man who was in many respects a true hero. We wish 
him success in his undertaking. He is endeavouring to pay a debt 
which Germany has long owed to one of her greatest men. If the 
work as it goes on keeps up to the standard of excellence already 
attained, the student of theology especially will derive much 
instruction from the next volumes. 


J. F. S. 
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2. Some Swiss THEOLOGICAL Works. 


The undisputed supremacy which Germany long enjoyed in every 
department of theological knowledge is now less readily acknow- 
ledged, and her laurels have to be shared with Holland on the one 
hand and Switzerland on the other. In English-speaking countries, 
the Dutch theologians have of late received a full share of recog- 
nition and praise, but the services of their Swiss fellow-workers 
have not been so fully appreciated; or perhaps it may be more 
correct to say that Germany has got the credit of nearly all that 
Switzerland has accomplished. Ziirich has been regarded as a 
centre of German culture almost as much as Heidelberg or Leipzig. 
But a closer acquaintance with the writings of the Swiss Liberals 
shews that their recent contributions to theological science have 
special characteristics of their own, and something approaching to a 
distinct national type. With the University of Ziirich as head- 
quarters, and an enterprizing and liberal-minded publisher as the 
medium between them and the public, they have within the last 
few years shewn themselves equal in richness of information and 
patient industry to their German or Dutch allies. We ofler brief 
notices of a few of their recent publications, in the hope of shortly 
taking a closer survey of this interesting field. 


Jahrbuch der Historischen Gesellschaft Ziiricher Theologen. Erster 
Band. Ziirich : Cesar Schmidt. 1877. 


The Theological Society of Ziirich was formed in 1873, under the 
presidency of Professor Volkmar, but its first “ Year-book” was 
only issued about fourteen months ago. Its contents clearly indi- 
cate the standpoint of the members of the Society, and shew that 
in Ziirich liberal theology has quite passed the struggle for exist- 
ence which it has still to maintain in many guarters. Volkmar 
heads the list of contributors with a resumé of his lectures on “ The 
Old and New Belief” of Strauss, and is followed by Albert Wild 
with an able and original analysis of John’s Gospel. The other 
articles, with the exception of a critique on Bohringer’s “ Athanasius 
and Arius” by Albert Waldburger, deal chiefly with the history, 
customs and present position of the Swiss Protestant Churches, one 
interesting essay on “ Pietism in Ziirich” deserving special mention. 
We hope this first volume will be succeeded by others, giving as 
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good proofs of precise information and a conscientious and reverent 
study of religious subjects. 


Das Christenthum und seine Mission im Lichte der Weltgeschichte. 
Von Prof. E. F. Langhans. Ziirich : Caesar Schmidt. 


Those who find pleasure in reading “the perpetually continuous 
book of the world,” will tind here a portion of it deciphered by an 
able hand. Professor Langhans has embodied in this work the 
result of long and careful study, it having been prepared seven 
years before its actual publication, and almost entirely re-written in 
the light of the improved methods and more mature conclusions 
now adopted in Biblical criticism and historical research. It is 
divided into two sections ; the first dealing with Christianity as the 
religion of love ; the second, as the religion of fulfilment ; while a 
third part, not yet published, will be devoted to its social and 
political relations. The subject is one that has been often carefully 
treated, but Professor Langhans appears on the field as an indepen- 
dent explorer. He has collected and clearly arranged a vast mass 
of information on the Christianity of the New Testament, shewing 
the nature of the soil out of which it sprang, and its affinities with 
the earlier forms of religion. The plan of the book is such as to 
make it suitable for popular use, as well as for those familiar with 
theological investigations. Each section is followed by a series of 
Beilagen, so as to avoid superabundance of details and the interrup- 
tion of the text by reference to authorities. In all respects this 
work sustains the high reputation of its author, and contrasts most 
favourably with not a few books on the same subject written with 
an evident bias and full of cloudy hypotheses. 


Ein Neues Buch vom Wahren Christenthum. Von Otto Berch- 
told. Ziirich : Caesar Schmidt. 


This devotional manual is the work of a true uncanonized saint, 
whose short life was devoted to the furtherance of the liberal faith 
in Switzerland. It has already found readers wherever the German 
language is understood, and it is to be hoped it will yet appear in 
an English translation. It contains one hundred and ninety-six 
meditations, prayers and hymns, bearing on all the chief phases of 
religious experience. The prose portions are all, or nearly all, ori- 
ginal, while the poetry has been carefully selected. It is free alike 
from cant and dogmatism, and is a fresh, simple, earnest utterance of 
the truths and experiences of religion in the language of to-day. 
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Ein Gang durch's Alte Testament. Von A. Wysard. Ziirich: 
Cesar Schmidt. 

The author of this Old Testament course holds the position of 
teacher of religious history in the Gymnasium of Ziirich. He is one 
of the poets of that city, and has turned his gifts to good account 
in the re-translation of the finest portions of the Hebrew literature. 
The compilation of this book has been a labour of love, and every 
part of it gives proof of fine taste and most scrupulous care. The 
first portion gives such information respecting the history and reli- 
gion of the Hebrew people as is suitable for pupils in high schools 
or colleges, while the second part deals with the Old Testament 
books, giving a short introduction to each, and the portions best 
suited for reading or committing to memory. Wysard’s re-transla- 
tions of Job and of the Song of Solomon are singularly happy, and 
the same may be said of many of the Psalms and the Babylonian 
Isaiah. A. C. 





3. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Miller’s work on Irvingism* fills up in a sufficiently ample 
way a blank place in contemporary religious history. The early 
annals of the movement are well known to all who take an interest 
in such matters, and have indeed been lately re-written in more 
than one religious biography. Mrs. Olipbant’s Life of Edward 
Irving, that of Robert Story of Roseneath by his son, the recently 
published Memoirs of Mr. McLeod Campbell, and the Letters of 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, have all done their part in bringing 
vividly before our minds that strange outbreak of “speaking with 
tongues,” and alleged exercise of miraculous powers, which were 
manifested partly in a humble shipwright’s home at Port Glasgow, 
partly in Irving’s London congregation. But at this point the 
curtain has been suffered to fall. We have, indeed, had a hint of 
new personages who might be ready to appear on the scene, in the 
accounts of the conferences on prophecy held at Mr. Drummond’s 
house at Albury, a Surrey parish of which Hugh MeNeile, afterwards 
to win notoriety of a very different kind, was the rector. But the 
last we have seen of Irving himself is as he appears in Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s picturesque pages, deposed from the leadership of a move- 





* The History and Doctrines of Irvingism, or of the so-called Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. By Edward Miter, M.A., Vicar of Butler's Marston. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: C. K. Paul & Co. 1878. 
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ment which owed all its life to his genius and eloquence, struggling 
in vain with forces which he had called into existence, and going 
down to Scotland, with the’ chill of death already upon him, on 
a hopeless mission of evangelization. By what means was this 
outbreak of scriptural fanaticism in a quiet Scotch Presbyterian 
kirk converted into a Catholic and Apostolic Church, with a four- 
fold ministry, an elaborate ritual, a complete and minute liturgy, 
and world-wide pretensions? The promise of the fruit was by no 
means visible in the flower: by what strange perversion of the laws 
of nature was one developed out of the other ? 

This is the story which Mr. Miller undertakes to tell, and tells 
with great minuteness, and, as we think, with conspicuous candour. 
His first volume contains the history of the sect; the second, a 
lengthy examination and criticism of its doctrines. For ourselves, 
we should have thought the latter superfluous. At least, all that is 
of permanent value in it might very well have been compressed 
into a single chapter, which would not have materially increased 
the bulk of the first volume. But Mr. Miller looks at Irvingism 
with quite other eyes than ours. He is a strong High-churchman, 
and regards it as a kind of parody of the High-church movement 
of the century. We are not without a suspicion that he may him- 
self for a moment have felt its fascinations. He says that his 
“work arose out of the acceptance of the opinions known as Irving- 
ite by clergymen of the Church of England.” We are not, therefore, 
disposed to find serious fault with him for a somewhat lengthy 
statement and refutation of doctrines which experience has shewn 
him to be not destitute of persuasive power. And under many 
difficulties, he has executed his task well. His style is clear ; his 
judgments candid ; his statements always moderate. He has had 
something to contend with in lack of materials ; for the authorities 
of the Church which he was desirous of describing, characteristically 
enough shut up their archives against him, “on the ground that it 
was presumptuous in any outsider, not to say an opponent, to under- 
take such a work.” On the whole, we feel abundantly justified in 
saying that Mr. Miller has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of what we at least should call the morbid anatomy of 
religious belief. 

We had noticed many curious facts for extract, but the briefest 
epitome of Mr. Miller's story would exceed our allotted space. He 
has brought out in very clear relief the theory, on which he lays 
great stress, and which we think is substantially true, that the 
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development of the Irvingite system is partly due to the same 
forces as have produced the High-church revival. But there is 
another matter which has forced itself upon our own minds almost as 
we read every page, yet of which he naturally enough says nothing. 
This rigid symbolism, this minute ecclesiasticism, this expectation 
of Christ’s second coming, perpetually disappointed, yet never 
daunted, would all of them be impossible to men who had appre- 
hended the indisputable literary facts which lie at the foundation 
of a scientific interpretation of Scripture. This was the element 
which Scotch Presbyterianism bequeathed to the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. If prophets spoke with tongues at Corinth, why 
not in Regent Square? If twelve Apostles governed the primitive 
Church, why should not twelve more govern the Church that was 
to see the Second Advent? If 144,000 of the tribes were to be 
sealed before the day of tribulation, were it not well that the 
Apostles should at once set about the work? It is this appropria- 
tion of scriptural facts and types which makes Irvingism a little 
hard to deal with by men whose position in regard to Scripture is 
but slightly different ; yet to others, takes it out of the category of 
serious religious phenomena, and makes it only a matter of curious 
historical investigation. At the same time, it is perhaps well that 
Mr. Miller looks upon the Catholic and Apostolic Church so much 
au serieux—if he had not, he would hardly have written so inte- 
resting a book. 

Major Osborn has issued, in his “Islam under the Khalifs of 
Baghdad,”* the second volume of his work on the history of Moham- 
medanism, of which “Islam under the Arabs” was the first. We 
have already spoken in appreciative terms of “Islam under the 
Arabs ;” the present volume more than sustains its interest, and will 
proportionally raise the author’s reputation. He holds his pen in a 
surer grasp than he did at first : his multifarious materials are better 
arranged and more clearly set forth : he traverses ground less well 
known and therefore affording a fresher interest. The peculiarity 
of Major Osborn’s plan does not permit him to dwell very minutely 
on the secular affairs of the Mohammedan kingdoms whose vicissi- 
tudes he records ; his only concern is with Islam as a form of faith, 
and with ordinary history so far as it is needful in illustration 
of this. Still, his volumes may be consulted with profit by those 





* Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad. By R. D. Osborn, Major Bengal Staff 
Corps. London: Seeley, Jackson and Halliday. 1878. 
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who wish to trace the course and to watch the effects of that great 
wave of conquest which, beginning from Mecca, spread itself west- 
wards to Spain and eastwards to India. And, from the very fact 
that Major Osborn’s pages were for the most part written before the 
Eastern question assumed its present phase, they may teach a lesson 
to those who cherish the belief that Islam is capable of being recon- 
ciled with a progressive civilization, and that the barbarous abuses of 
power in Bulgaria are to be exclusively put down to the inherent bru- 
tality of the Turkish nation. The story of the Khalifs of Baghdad, 
under whom Mohammedan rule reached its highest pitch of splen- 
dour—even of the “ good” Haroun-al-Raschid, in whom history and 
legend alike make the glories of the race to culminate—is the suffi- 
cient confutation of this fancy. Islam has always been associated 
with a barbaric rule, though the eyes of critics may have been 
dazzled with the equally barbaric splendour with which it has some- 
times been varnished. Such a poor pretence of civilization has had 
no root of stability, and has always passed away in a storm of un- 
bridled passion and a torrent of human blood. No more frightful 
stories blot the history of mankind than are narrated in these pages. 

The characteristic interest of Major Osborn’s volumes is, however, 
religious. In a clear and vivid narrative, interspersed by many 
illustrative anecdotes (for which he offers a very needless apology), 
he tells the tale of the gradual development of Islam. Here he is 
in a region with which comparatively few readers are familiar. Most 
educated men are acquainted with the fundamental distinction be- 
tween Sunni and Shiah ; but it is possible without disgrace to admit 
ignorance of Malek ibn Anas and Abou Hanifa, of As Shafi and Ibn 
Hanbal. We cannot transfer any part of Major Osborn’s interesting 
narrative to our pages, or even give a sketch of its scope and direc- 
tion. But it is very curious to remark how, whatever be the original 
aliment given to them, the religious faculty of men acts upon it in 
the same way and works out the same result. Mysticism and ratio- 
nalism, asceticism and antinomianism, traditionalism and bibliolatry, 
have all sprung from the stock of Islam, however little adapted it 
might seem to bear such various fruit. It has often been remarked 
that Buddhism presents almost a parody of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity, so close are the external resemblances between them: the 
reader of Major Osborn’s volume will be able to note many curious 
analogies between the development of Islam and that of every other 
form of religion which has had a wide acceptance among men. In 
this sense it is a real contribution to the study of comparative 
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religion. We congratulate Major Osborn on having completed ano- 
ther instalment of a really valuable work, and shall await with 
eagerness the publication of “Islam in India.” 

To republish six volumes of Sermons,* the most recent of which 
is thirty-tive years old, is a somewhat perilous venture, It does not 
take away from the peril that Dr. Arnold’s were mostly school 
sermons, intended for the congregation of boys and young men which 
filled Rugby chapel, and written, as the present editor tells us, “in 
the midst of a busy life, almost invariably on a Sunday afternoon, 
in the couple of hours before he went into chapel.” Four of these 
volumes were originally published in the preacher’s lifetime ; two 
others were edited by his widow. “ For some years after his death,” 
says Mrs. Forster, “the Sermons continued to pass rapidly throuch 
successive editions, and they have never ceased to have a certain 
circulation,” a fact which will probably continue to be true of this 
new and cheaper issue. The chief merit of the Sermons, as judged 
from the standpoint of the day, is their admirable moral directness 
and earnestness. We can believe, as we read them, whatever we 
have been told of the strong ethical influence which Dr. Arnold 
exercised upon all with whom he was brought into contact. They 
are not very original nor often eloquent, but it is easy to see that 
they may well have been a fountain of religious life and impulse to 
those who listened to them. Perhaps, apart from the preacher's 
personality, and reduced to rely upon their unassisted intellectua 
merits, they are hardly likely to have much weight and force in the 
altered intellectual circumstances of our own time. Dr. Arnold 
lived at the beginning of a period of religious transition, of which 
he was himself a guiding force, and which, but for his early death, 
might also to some extent have moulded him. But it seems to 
carry us very far back, and almost into another world of thought 
and feeling, to recollect that when Dr. Arnold died, Dr. Newman 
had not yet seceded to Rome ; that the whole development of Ritual- 
ism was still in the future ; that eighteen years were still to elapse 
before “ Essays and Reviews,” and twenty before Dr. Colensv’s tirst 
speculations on the Pentateuch, were published, and that about con- 
temporary with these works was “‘The Origin of Species.” The 
plain statement of these facts suffices to shew that these volumes lie 
altogether behind the controversies of the present moment. Perhaps 





* Sermons by Thomas Arnold, D.D. A new Edition, revised by his Daughter, 
Mrs. W. E. Forster. 6 vols. London: Longmans. 1878. 
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it would be true, in any case, to describe Dr. Arnold as a personal 
and moral rather than an intellectual force. But from whatever he 
was as an intellectual force, thirty-five years, full of change, divide us. 

Mr. Mark Evans, in the interesting little book before us,* endea- 
vours to shew that the original and world-wide aspirations of 
humanity after “One better than the best we can conceive,” repre- 
sented in the sacred books of ancient religions, misrepresented by 
the subsequent application of imagination to the subject-matter of 
religion, and not fairly described or accounted for by modern theo- 
ries which are perpetually contriving some arrangement by which 
the religious emotions may harmlessly expend themselves in a 
vacuum, are fully recognized and satisfied by Christianity alone, 
and meet their natural development and most helpful education in 
the sanctities of home life. As these aspirations lead man to the 
Source of all spiritual truth, they elicit, according to our author, 
answers to their questionings, in the form of a series of “ revela- 
tions” either disclosed or yerified in the deeper experiences of the 
common lot. Place yourself in the long line of those who have in 
all lands been feeling “after God, if haply they might find Him ;” 
strive to enter into the “glory of sonship” by truly and reasonably 
accepting the manifestation of “the ideal and perfect Son ;” and 
then the language of human piety, the yearning of the soul, the 
impulse of worship, are no longer things to be accounted for or ex- 
plained away, but become the secret and ground of constancy, virtue 
and hope, amid the storms of circumstance and the mysteries of 
existence. We welcome every zealous and intelligent appeal for the 
religious treatment of man’s religious nature, at a time when so many 
of our leading writers seem prepared only to tolerate it or to ignore 
it, are proposing the lowest terms for its “reasonable satisfaction,” 
or painfully endeavouring to shew that its language is only that of 
another faculty or emotion in disguise, unconsciously claiming an 
independence which does not belong to it. There is a disposition 
to mark off a little space, like an Indian reserve, somewhere between 
intellect and esthetic feeling, where religion is to be allowed to live 
if it can, or die if it must, with a tacit intimation that before long 
the fences may be thrown down and the ground appropriated with- 
out a protest. Though we take exception to many points in Mr. 
Evans’s exposition of Christianity, our cordial sympathy follows him 
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throughout ; he is duly affected by the seriousness of his task, and 
the truly devout and liberal spirit which is necessary for its accom- 
plishment is not wanting. In his criticisms, alike of unspiritual 
orthodoxy and of materialistic philosophy, Mr. Evans shews both 
insight and skill; indeed, we must confess that we have found the 
working out of the main idea of the book, as expressed in the title, 
less finished and less impressive than many of the incidental adver- 
saria. The following sentences, however, which we take from the 
first essay, “The Gospel of Fatherhood,” are striking and to the 
point, and may serve as a specimen of our author’s treatment of his 
leading theme: “Nothing short of deliberate determination can 
prevent a man from getting glimpses of God’s revelation from com- 
munion with his children..... They who neglect the living instruc- 
tion of their children, who find them a trouble, who see them once 
and again, whose profession, or business, or pleasure, usurp the 
moments which are the children’s by right, who would think it 
childish to join in their games, to whose ears their ringing laughter 
is a noise instead of music, are failing to learn in some sort the depth 
of God’s infinite patience with themselves, are neglecting one of the 
truest sacraments of their salvation, are shutting their eyes to the 
glory of the eternal God, as it is reflected in the glory of earthly 
fatherhood” (pp. 32, 33). 

A “ Revised English Bible” * is, at the present time, not only some- 
what of a surprise, but also, we should think, a venturesome under- 
taking for the gentleman who is understood to have incurred the very 
considerable expense of its publication. The two Companies engaged 
in the revision of the Scriptures may be expected before long to give 
the public the opportunity of judging to what purpose they have 
been at work now for nearly eight years past. Meantime, the 
volume before us offers itself as a kind of temporary substitute, and 
in a modest preface undertakes to supply what is necessary “to 
correct indisputable errors and inadequate renderings in our present 
Bible ; and, in the New Testament, to give also the more important 
emendations of the text which have been adopted by the best editors 
of the Greek Testament.” 

The work is carefully done and handsomely printed. Its execu- 
tion reflects much credit on the four revisers mentioned in the 


* The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version, compared with the 
Hebrew and Greek Texts, and carefully revised, ke. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1877. 
Printed for the Editor by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 43, Fleet Street. 
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preface, namely, Professor Gotch, the late Rev. B. Davies, Dr. Jacob 
and Dr. Green, all well-known names. In particular, the revisers 
have not needlessly departed from the authorized version, or intro- 
duced too much stiff and unidiomatic English, for the sake of a 
close, literal rendering of the Greek. Other distinctive and useful 
features are these: (1) the new headings of the chapters, which, in 
most instances, correspond well to their actual contents ; (2) the 
division of the text into paragraphs, which are generally far more 
in harmony with the subject matter than the chapter divisions of 
our authorized version. Thus, for example, Isaiah lii. is divided 
at ver. 12, and the concluding verses of that chapter are connected 
with chapter liiii The same kind of change occurs in numerous 
instances, but it is made without omitting the chapter and verse 
numerals, which of course are indispensable for reference. (3) The 
marginal references and various renderings, which will be acceptable 
to many readers, as will also the chronological summary of Bible 
history at the end of the volume, and the maps which accompany 
it, and which are “founded on the best geographic»] authorities.” 
The editor does not reveal himself except by the initials “J. G.” 
at the end of the preface. 

It is to be hoped that people understand what “ natural history” 
means, or they may be misled by the title of Professor Blackie’s 
lively little volume,* which is full of interesting discursive talk about 
Atheism, but contains little or no historical information. The book 
deserves to be widely read, for it abounds in shrewd wisdom and 
caustic wit, and does not fail to furnish ample matter for serious 
reflection. But we fear it will not produce much effect upon those 
against whom it is directed, for the simple reason that its author has 
never thoroughly mastered their positions, and shews very plainly that 
he does not consider it worth his while to do so. You must have 
some intellectual sympathy with your opponent before you have 
any chance of convincing him. Professor Blackie says some very 
contemptuous things about Darwinism, but he never shews any 
appreciation of Darwin’s evidence that nature can select, and thus 
gradually produce similar results to those attained by the human 
breeder who consciously carries out a pre-determined plan. This 
evidence does give a tremendous blow to the old argument from 
design ; for science now asks for nothing but time to be able to 





* The Natural History of Atheism. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek 
at the University of Edinburgh. London: Dalby, Isbister and Co. 1877. 
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account for all the adaptation of organic life without having to 
postulate a Mind as their conscious designer, and unlimited time 
is just what geology had already furnished. Surely it must be 
frankly admitted that Paley’s argument can now be employed only 
to supplement and enrich a knowledge of divine verities springing 
from a deeper source. The chapters on Greek Polytheism and 
Buddhism, in both of which our author finds a kernel of true 
Theism, will be read with interest ; but most attractive are the 
vigorous onslaughts in the last chapter on the extravagances of 
Scotch orthodoxy which have provoked an atheistic reaction. Here 
is indeed fine scope for the dashing knight-errantry of the Greek 
Professor ; we wish him many a brilliant victory upon the same 
field. 

“Ts Theism Immoral ?”* is the title of an ably written pamphlet, 
which seeks to defend Mansel’s Bampton Lectures against the stric- 
tures of J. S. Mill. The author certainly succeeds in shewing that 
Mansel’s views may be stated in a form in which they are not 
immoral; but whether the Dean would have accepted all that is here 
said on his behalf, is a point which we must leave to those who are 
better acquainted with his writings. The charge of wilful mis- 
representation, rather freely brought against Mill, does not seem to 
us to be made out. Mansel is not an author whom it is specially easy 
to follow, and if it be the case that his views have had to wait till 
the appearance of this pamphlet for their effective justification, this 
very fact might have taught its author to be more cautious in 
ascribing disingenuousness to a former critic. But we readily 
admit that the publication of Mill’s posthumous works puts his 
previous criticisms on religious matters in a somewhat awkward 
position. It is certainly unfortunate that in his controversy with 
Mansel he did not state, simply and directly, all that he really 
believed. The controversy would then have dealt with real mental 
facts and actual opinions, instead of hypothetical issues, and Mansel 
might have been saved from some of the unjust treatment he 
received at the hands of his own party. Mill’s criticism has always 
seemed to us singularly effective, so far as it is founded on premises 
which he elsewhere repudiates. If our knowledge of morality is 
prior to our theology, if we have any intuitive certainty of right 
and wrong, it is impossible to let this knowledge be over-ridden by 





* Is Theism Immoral? an Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Argument against 
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any @ posteriori revelation of the Divine attributes, and this is what 
Mill is really feeling when he declares he will go to hell rather 
than offer a lying worship to the Deity. This declaration is not 
“ profane bluster,” as our author calls it. If Mill had really believed 
in a hell, it would have been simply sublime ; and as it is, the 
statement is a splendid testimony to the imperishable certainty of 
“the grand, simple landmarks of morality.” God can be called 
good truthfully only if we believe his character conforms to this 
eternal morality. Ii is legitimate to reject the popular dogmas of 
the atonement and everlasting punishment on the ground that they 
are monstrously inconsistent with perfect justice and infinite love. 
No external revelation can annul the inner certainty. Had Mill 
been able to take this position consistently, he might have fairly 
overthrown his adversary ; but it was unwise of him to enter into 
any theological discussion, with his views of the fundamental postu- 
lates of human knowledge. Our author, like many another writer, 
finds it an easy task to convict him of numerous logical absurdities ; 
and to judge from the avoidance of theological criticism on the part 
of modern agnostics, they have learned to profit by the example of 
Mill’s generally acknowledged failure. 

Mr. Congreve’s “ Annual Address on the Festival of Humanity,”* 
delivered to his little congregation of Comtists, is a veritable “vox 
clamantis in deserto,” yet a voice crying, for the most part, after a 
very earnest and kindly fashion. Perhaps, as being addressed to a 
prepared audience, it is not always very intelligible to the general 
reader. On the one hand, it is impossible not to recognize the pre- 
sence of very serious and noble aims, which, in spite of all discou- 
ragement, are urged with great earnestness and a firm faith in their 
ultimate triumph. On the other, the attentive reader will not fail 
to notice that the modus operandi of the Comtist church is to esta- 
blish an intellectual despotism, which would prove eventually of the 
most oppressive kind. The world is to be taught by its appointed 
teachers, and by no others; must open its mouth to take in what 
intellectual sustenance it can get, and be content. The following 
passage, which we cannot resist the temptation of quoting, is very 
characteristic. Religious students are to be satisfied with the dog- 
matic scraps of Comte’s Catechism ; the study of even the master’s 
great works is to be regarded as dangerous. 





* Religion of Humanity. The Annual Address, &c., on the Festival of Human- 
ity, January Ist, 1878. By Richard Congreve. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
1878, 
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“We have none of us perhaps, in this connection, sufficiently present 
to our minds the pregnant expression of our master when he spoke of the 
noxious habit of reading—so compressive of thought. 

“We have incurred a certain danger in this respect by the translation 
of the Politique Positive, not I hope counterbalancing its advantages, but 
a real inconvenience. It is a work which requires a great amount of 
leisure and effort, and I may add of previous training, if it is to be duly 
mastered; and such conditions are not generally fulfilled. It is by its 
present form thrown open to all, and we may be sure that most will not 
study it, but pick out here and there bits which please them or which 
they dislike. But I am now thinking more of the serious religious 
inquirer, and of the desirability of his reading the work. To such I 
would strongly counsel abstention as a general rule, persistent abstention 
to most ; the deliberate concentration of your energies on the work which 
contains the condensed expression of the larger one, so far as that is 
strictly a religious work ; on the Catechism, which affords ample matter 
for meditation, full guidance for your religious thought, and most definite 
direction for the highest sphere of that thought, the worship of Humanity, 
in all its fulness, You will spare yourselves (I speak to the really reli- 
gious student) much time and labour, for which you have need enough 
in other directions, most particularly in the study of the great poets or 
other religious books, and you will have gained a much truer mastery of 
that which is to be your life. If after that you are in a position to enter 
on the study of the great work in its entirety, you will not regret that 
you have laid such a foundation for your undertaking ; and as you pro- 
ceed, you will, if I mistake not, see the truth of some such judgment as 
that which I have been expressing, as there gradually becomes clear to 
you what a masterly, adequate condensation its author has provided, so 
far, I repeat, as the properly religious construction is concerned. In this 
reading age, however, I have no doubt that such advice as is here given 
will be generally set aside, and as little doubt that in very many cases 
the issue will be the abandonment of all interest or further inquiry.” 


We have received from Mr. R. D. Dickenson a neatly-bound and 
well-printed Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, by the 
Rev. C. Neil, M.A.* The plan of the work is well conceived, 
but not so well carried out. Both the analysis of the Epistle and 
the Notes are spoiled to a great extent by wordiness. The ortho- 
doxy is of the most extreme character, and the spirit shewn towards 
less orthodox writers is little commendable. Great stress is laid in 
the preface upon a “ simplified” manner; but such words and phrases 





* The Expositor’s Commentary. Illustrated Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. By the Rev. C. Neil, M.A. London: R. D. Dickenson, Farringdon 
Street. 1877. 
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as “gratuitous,” “avocation,” “tantalizing circumlocution,” “ dis- 
pensational arrangements,” &c. &c., hardly bear out the promise 
implied. “ Bestowment” should, we think, be left to the wondrous 
contributors to “The Twentieth Century.” We cannot accept the 
following sentence, “ Justification is wholly gratuitous, and based 
on a purchased deliverance in Christ,” as either a correct or simplified 
version of “being justified freely by his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus” (p. xxxiv). Nor do we think “we 
were received into the Divine favour,” an honest version of “we 
were reconciled to God” (p. 179). Many other examples may be 
found at p. Ixxvii. The illustrative extracts are sometimes useful 
and even striking, but are too long. Canon Liddon and Dean 
Alford seem to be the greatest names on the list. The extracts are 
not always in accord. On p. 243, e.g., we are told that the cry 
“ Who shall deliver me,” &c., is not that of a captive; whilst the 
very next extract informs us that it is, and that it is, moreover, the 
ery of one chained to a dead comrade. 

The theology is highly “ evangelical.” The “Scheme of Re- 
demption” is a constantly recurring phrase, and St. Paul’s glowing 
sentences are frozen into a hard scholasticism. ‘The Doxology, xi. 
36, “ For of Him,” &c., is, we are informed, “an implicit reference 
to the three attributes of Jehovah respectively manifested to us by 
the three co-eternal Persons” (Alford), but Mr. Neil thinks that “ this 
is not so clear as in the ascription of praise in Eph. iv. 6 (p. 377). 
Of course “ the God-man” is a common term for Jesus, and we are 
also informed that “ Lord” is equivalent to “ Jehovah” (p. 328). 
*“ The Messiah who is God,” is Mr. Neil’s paraphrase of Rom. ix. 5, 
of which he retains the authorized version. If he had remem- 
bered what he wrote on p. 50, he would probably have modified his 
noté on p. 296. The reading, by “faith in the blood,” is also 
retained. Mr. Neil’s idea of the Divine nature is, to say the least, 
curious. We are told that the Father, in surrendering Jesus to 
death, exercised a mysterious act of self-sacrifice, which yet involved 
neither pain nor loss (p. 285); also, that before our Father can 
hear or accept prayer from his children, the aid of two (other) 
divine persons is needed (p. 275). We are not, after this, surprised 
at being told (p. 276) that science and mental philosophy could not 
have guessed at these truths, and that both of them are “ purely 
matters of revelation, as much so as that of the Trinity itself.” 
Surely Mr. Neil lapses into “ heresy” when he says (p. 260), that 
“the resurrection itself is God’s (ie., God the Father's) distinct 
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act.” Can one of the “three attributes” of God act independently 
of the other two ? 

Apart from these real blemishes, the book, especially if com- 
pressed, will be found very useful to students who want a full 
“ orthodox” version of St. Paul’s Epistle, and care little for newer 
and brighter truth. 

The Rev. T. Smith’s little work on the First Epistle of Peter,* 
shews the same excellences and the same defects as the book just 
noticed. He is strongest in the practical parts of his exposition, 
where no “sceptic” excites his wrath and no heretic has to be 
denounced. His style is too diffuse, not to say “ preachy,” and he 
seldom rises above the deadest level of Evangelicism. He is more 
candid on some theological points than Mr. Neil ; for though he too 
uses the phrase God-man, he admits (p. 12) that the God-man’s 
“ being was in some way, which we cannot comprehend, dependent 
on the Father whom he calls His God, even after His resurrection 
from the dead.” The printing and general appearance of the 
volume are very creditable. 

The appearance of a third edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. 
White’s “ Life in Christ,”+ affords proof of the widespread interest 
with which the question of the future state of mankind is now 
regarded, and of the intense desire of many, who in all other things 
are strictly orthodox, to find some way of escape, consistent with 
their view of the proper authority of the letter of Scripture, from 
belief in the hateful doctrine of unending torment. It is to wor- 
shipers of the letter that the theory of destructionism will chiefly 
commend itself, although those holding freer views will not fail to 
find in Mr. White’s pages much material deserving their attention. 
We could wish that before another edition of the book is called for, 
its author would make himself better acquainted with the arguments, 
and especially with the moral spirit, of Universalism. At present 
he seems to know only the rudest travesties of that doctrine. Were 
such not the case, the statement that Universalism offers “ consola- 

‘tions to impenitence,” and the quotation in this connection of Ezek. 
xiii. 22, thus italicised, ‘‘ With lies ye have strengthened the hands 
of the wicked, that he should not return from his wickedness, by pro- 





* Expository Lectures on the First Epistle of St. Peter. By the Rev. Thornley 
Smith. London: R. D. Dickenson, Farringdon Street. 1878. 

+ Life in Christ: a Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, andthe Conditions of Human Immortality. By 
Edward White. London: Elliot Stock. 
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misting him life,” would convict Mr. White of controversial unfair- 
ness which, we believe, is very foreign to his nature. 

In a handsomely printed volume, “The Bible Record of Creation,” * 
Mr. Grant gives us another of the too numerous attempts to prove 
that the Hebrew stories of the Creation are in perfect harmony with 
“the really verified conclusions of science.” The author quotes 
freely from Huxley, Tyndal, Darwin, Spencer and Herschel, but 
shews a very dim apprehension of the nature and strength of the 
objections with which a modern apologist for the Mosaic cosmogony 
is called on to grapple. He has read much and understood little. 
We can, however, honestly compliment him on the good temper 
displayed in all references to opinions from which he dissents. 

Mr. Wale, minister of Bromley-Road Chapel, London, believes that 
“nearly every thought or doctrine developed in the subsequent Books 
of the Bible, from Exodus to Revelation, has its germ in the Book 
of Genesis.” His “Biblical Outlines”+ are intended to shew the 
existence of the Evangelical scheme of salvation in the Pentateuch. 
The fancies with which the book abounds are neither true nor new, 
and receive no adornment from the author’s crass statement of them. 

The expectation of the rapid decay of all church organization 
greatly delights the author of an essay{ which has the merit of 
brevity. 

E. 





* The Bible Record of Creation true for Every Age. By P. W. Grant. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

¢ Biblical Outlines; or the Distinctive Characteristics and Mutual Relations of 
the Books of the Bible. By Burlington B. Wale, F.R.G.S. London: Elliot Stock, 
and Partridge and Co. 

t The Decay of Churches: a Spiritual Outlook. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co, 











